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THIS COFFEE SHOP of the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, demonstrates the impor- 
tance of floors in modern sales showmanship. Floor is Armstrong’s Linoleum, deep rose 


field, silver gray feature strips and black border. Counter and table tops are Armstrong’s 


Rubber Tile. Counter sides are Armstrong’s Monowall. Soundproof ceiling is Armstrong’s 


Ivory Corkoustic. Installed by Rollo, Johnson & Siedler. Raymond Loewy, architect. 








“Jim. that Hotel Pennsylvania 


taught me a lesson 


in sales showmanship”’ 





“Why can’t we use the same idea for bringing in more business?” 


‘¢™~, Tow here’s what I mean. To bring in 

business, a place these days must 
be attractive and on its toes. That’s why 
a hotel like the Pennsylvania dressed up 
its coffee shop the way it did. 

“The floor was the thing that caught 
my eye. Manager said it was Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. ‘Easy on the feet and not hard 
to keep clean.’ That means something, 
coming from a restaurant. But just think 
how a floor like that would spruce up our 
own place! I’m going to get facts and 
figures the minute we get back home.” 


You, too, can get this information from 
your own local linoleum dealer. The 
quick facts are these: Business floors of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum bring eye-appeal 
and buy-appeal to any product or service 
you may be selling. These floors also cut 
down cleaning costs and require no ex- 
pensive refinishing. They add warmth. 
They add comfort. And they are quiet. 
Match all these advantages against a low 


first cost, and you have the reason why 
so many leading homes of business are 
installing business-making floors of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

We’d like to send you a whole bookful 
of these business homes that are success- 
ful because they look successful. Just 
write for “Better Floors for Better Busi- 
ness.”” No charge (outside U.S.A., 40¢). 
Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Division, 
3909 Pearl Street, Lancaster, Pennsy!- 
vania. (Makers of cork products since 18600) 


Look for the name Armstrong’s on the back of the goods you buy. 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOORS 
Custom-Laid or (Ay Standard Designs 


PLAIN + INLAID * EMBOSSED + JASPE » CORK TILE + ASPHALT TILE » RUBBER TILE » ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL and ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RUGS 














MEMORANDUM TO THE EXECUTIVES OF AMERICA 
in business, school, government, 
church or institution... 





A. B. Dick Company will 
soon have in the hands 
of its distributors a full 
new line of Mimeograph 
duplicating equipment in 
the key of tomorrow— 


for business today. 


The newest members 
of this complete stream- 
lined family are the new 
Mimeograph 91 and new 
Mimeograph 92. 


They are built for “big 
oflice” duty —they meet 


almost “any office’”” price. 





Mimeo 


MIMEOGRAPH is the Trade Mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Ta 


Registered in the 





Upper, the new Mimeograph 91. 
Lower, the new Mimeograph 92. 
Both in the middle-price class. 
Full information and specifica- 


tions in this magazine next month. 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 


I, England’s tropic 


outposts, Hennessy-and-soda 


has been a stand-by for genera- 


tions. For the zest of charged 


water and the inimitable flavour 


of Three-Star Hennessy com- 


bine to make a-highball that is 


most refreshing and satisfying. 


Try 


Hennessy-and-soda... 


you'll find it delightful. 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France 


&¢C I stablished 1765 


JASHENN 


KSSY 


iM 








LETTERS 





Bicycle Records 


In the Sept. 4 issue your Mr. McLaughlin 
in his chart “Speed of Men in Machines” 
rates the bicycle at 23.03 m.p.h. This is 
just about man’s top speed without any 
machine. 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago a cyclist 
on the conventional racing bike did better 
than 60 m.p.h. on a special track built 
between the rails of a railroad track while a 
train ran before him as windbreaker. Today 
your grocer’s delivery boy will bike past 
your automobile if you idle at 25 m.p.h. 

A. S. DREVNO 

Chicago, IIl. 


All sorts of trick bicycle records have 
been set, such as mile-a~minute Murphy’s 
60 miles an hour behind a train. News- 
WEEK selected an actual “untricked” mark 
of 23.03 hung up over a full mile in 1938 by 
Stanley Gadrin in national competition. 





Houston Press’ Position 

You could have knocked me flat with 
your blue pencil when I read the startling 
item in your issue of Sept. 4 to the effect 
that The Houston Press favored plunging 
the United States into Europe’s war at 
once on the theory that such a course 
would put an end to it more quickly. 

If you can prove that the “policy-mak- 
ing executive” of The Houston Press, who 
happens to be me, made any such state- 
ment to anyone at any time. I'll con- 
tribute any amount you say to your favor- 
ite charity. 

The Houston Press has been preaching 
against our plunging into war so emphat- 
ically and for such a long time that it 
would be preposterous to suppose that I 
would vote exactly the opposite in your 
survey. Please set the matter right in your 
next issue and all will be forgiven. 


ALLAN C. BARTLETT 
Editor 


The Houston Press 
Houston, Texas 


NEwsSwEEK used numbered questions in 
this telegraphic survey. The misrepresen- 
tation of the position of The Houston Press 
was due to an error by Newsweek's Hous- 
ton correspondent in mixing answers to 
numbered questions. 





Citizenship Training 

I wish to thank you for the attention 
given by Newsweek in the May 29 num- 
ber regarding the citizenship training and 
induction program conducted in Mani- 
towoc County here in Wisconsin. I notice, 
also, in the June 12 issue some comment 
from a CCC director relative to the pro- 
grams being conducted in these camps, 
and your reply. I have been wanting to 
augment this with further comment. 
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——, 








True enough, there have been in many 
places and at various times sporadic af. 
tempts at recognition of the respons. 
bilities of citizenship. My thought, hoy. 
ever, has been that this responsibility jg 
definitely an educational one. 

A number of states have indicated thei 
desire to follow the example of Wisconsin, 
and there has been organized the National 
American Citizenship Association which js 
having a preliminary meeting at the 
Morrison Hotel in Chicago, on Sept. 19. 
The purpose of this meeting is to lay the 
foundation for a national movement to 
extend this educational citizenship pro. 
gram along the lines of the Wisconsin plan, 

R. J. COLBERT, CHIEF 
Bureau of Economics and Sociology 
University Extension Diy. 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis. 





Czech Gold 


Your article in Periscope Aug. 28, head- 
ed “Czech Gold,” leaves a good deal to be 
desired in the way of accuracy. As to 
“about $100,000,000 in Czech gold held on 
deposit by the Bank of England”: now the 
highest authorities give the total of Czech 
gold in recent times at not more than 
$120,000,000. Certainly there never was 
$100,000,000 of it held in Great Britain. 
The Federal Reserve Bulletin gives hold- 
ings of the Czcho-Slovakian Central Bank 
at $83,000,000 in January 1939. This had 
dropped to $67,000,000 in March and was 
down to $62,000,000 in June. It is ex- 
tremely unlikely that, even including the 
gold of Czech nationals, there was ever so 
much as half of $100,000,000 in the Bank 
of England. 

There was a sharp controversy in Eng- 
land over, first, the handing over by the 
Bank of England of any Czech gold what- 
soever to the Bank for International Set- 
tlements; second, the presumable transfer 
of such gold to Germany as the appropri- 
ator of Czecho-Slovakia. It was known 
that some gold was retained by the Bank 
of England for the benefit of Czech na- 
tionals as not claimable either by the 
B.I1.S. or by Germany. Also, not unnatur- 
ally, Britain desired to retain whatever 
gold she could against the loans made in- 
mediately before the crisis to Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. The exact figures are probably not 
obtainable; but they certainly would not 
approach $100,000,000. 

GEO. CLARKE COX 


Editor, The Gold Barometer 
New York City 


The exact amount of Czech gold in Eng- 
land has long been a question. Periscope 
got its original estimate from a reputable 
British source but now agrees the figure 
sounds excessive and would more nearly 
represent the total Czech gold and other 
credits held in Britain. 
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How to breathe when there is no air 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


+ anette flyers may faint, 
pneumonia patients die, from lack 
of air. Oxygen masks and other de- 
vices have been developed but are 
cumbersome, uncomfortable, only 
partly effective. 

A group of physicians had an idea 
for an utterly new type of mask which 
would be light, would leave the mouth 
free, and would better control the de- 
livery of oxygen. 

The theory was perfect but every 
material tried was too bulky, too weak 
or too inflexible. Then Goodrich was 
called in. Goodrich has a patented 
process of depositing rubber when a 
form is dipped into liquid latex. The 


rubber deposited is uniform, highly 
flexible, and for this problem a com- 
pound of exceptional strength was 
developed. 

Forms or patterns were made, 
dipped in the latex bath, and the 
mask of rubber literally deposited it- 
self around the pattern . . . The mask 
was a success. Stratosphere flyers have 
already used it to set new records; 
physicians say it will save countless 
lives in pulmonary diseases, and when 
worn by divers the mask supplies gases 
which prevent the dread and deadly 
“bends”. 

Goodrich first developed the Anode 
process (as depositing latex is called) to 


make better surgeons’ gloves. The process 
was adapted to make possible this life-saving 
mask and dozens of other rubber products 
for many fields. That is the way Goodrich 
research works. To solve some problem, 
new compounds or methods are developed. 
These improvements are then applied to 
everything Goodrich makes. That is why 
you can be sure of the best improvements 
and values in any rubber or synthetic product 
when you specify Goodrich to your dis- 
tributor. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Division, Akron, 
Ohio. 


Coodrich 
mie” ait acclies RUBBER 















GET MORE FUN 
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Worn out by the heat of thelong, tire- 
some summer? Recuperate in North 
Carolina where cool Septemberis paint- 
ing majestic mountains red and gold. 
Toss off city clothes and city ways! Ride 
interesting trails through unspoiled 
natural forests. Breathe deep of this in- 
vigorating pine-scented air... ; 





Some of the finest fishing in America. 
Good hunting, hiking, camping. Drive 
beautiful highways—from the Great 
Smoky Mountains through the health- 
ful Sandhills to the historical Coastal 
country... 


bor 


° 





Golfers swear by North Carolina! Here 
are nearly 100 championship courses... 
at every elevation, seashore to moun- 
tainside. Every type of accommodation 
—hotels, cottages and homes—at costs 
to suit you. Only overnight, if you live 
in Eastern America. Mail coupon for 
attractive booklets giving full details. 


Dept. of Conservation & Development, 
Governor's Hospitality Committee 
2188 State Office Bidg., Raleigh, N.C. 


North CAROLINA 


Governor's Hospitality Committee 









{ } “RORTH CAROLINA, VARIETY VACATIONLAND” 
{ } “OUTDOORS in NORTH CAROLINA” 
{} “WHAT'S DOING 1h NORTH CAROLINA” 
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TRANSITION 
aa! 
Born: 
A 7-pound ll-ounce son, Haro.p 

Editor: McEwen, to the former Jane DanuMaNn 

mais of Milwaukee, and Harotp L. Ickes, 65, 

Bureau: Secretary of the Interior, at Johns Hopkins 

Hospital, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 4. The 

-———. Cabinet member and his 26-year-old wife 

] were married in Dublin, May 24, 1938. 

") 

“== Birthday: 

Kine Peter II of 

re Yugoslavia, 16, Sept. 

| 6. The countrywide 

9 celebration of the an- 

8 niversary was marred 

by the assassination 
5 of Hajduk Vejkovice, 
Governor of Wardar 

0 Province, by an un- 

identified officer dis- 

2 | Wide World charged from the 

| army the previous 

0 day. For the first time, Croat politicians 

7 and members of the Cabinet participated 

in ceremonies honoring the royal house. 

8 J. P. Morcan, American financier, 72, 

3 Sept. 7. For the first time in several years 

he observed the anniversary in his home at 

8 Glen Cove, Long Island, instead of abroad, 

where he usually spends four months out of 

6 every year. When war broke, Morgan 

turned his Scottish hunting lodge over to 

2 the British Government for use as a hos- 

9 pital for wounded soldiers and sailed for 

. home aboard the Queen Mary. On his ar- 

7 rival last week, he refused to confirm or de- 

| ny reports that Great Britain might em- 

9 ploy J. P. Morgan & Co. as its United 

States purchasing and fiscal agents as it did 
10 in the World War. “I can’t say one word. I 
know nothing about it,” he said. But he 7 f é . ’ 

4 added: “It would be a natural thing if they peas you insure in Lumbermens, you are insuring in the 

' wanted an American agent.” company that leads all companies in America in volume 

, of automobile casualty insurance premiums. 

2 Married: In addition, Lumbermens pays back more dividends to car 

9 Lawrence M. (Larry) Ketuey, 24- owners than any other casualty company. Its policyholders 

year-old former Yale University football, have saved an average of over 20% on their insurance pre- 

6 — and basketball star, and Katuer- miums every year since organization, through Lumbermens 

6 in Pre as ge cg sae big cash dividends. In the last ten years alone these dividends 
N.J., Sept. 6. Kelley, 1936 All-American have exceeded $22,000,000. 

5 | end, is athletic coach and instructor in Find out now how Lumbermens can save you money on your 
| American history at Peddie School, Hights- insurance. Check up on this strong company. Talk to your 
| . N.J. His bride, a graduate of Colum- local Lumbermens agent or write to us for further particulars. 

— la U niversity, is a teacher at the Freehold 

Military School, of which her father is 

Peodageo principal. LUM B E R ME N S MU r UA L 

opies, 10 

. Please . 

y SWEEK Arriv ty 

on ee CASUALTY COMPANY 

| General Gen. ALEKSANDER OsINSKI and Mme. 

Anna PaszkowskA, president and manag- James S. Kemper, President 

ing director respectively of the Polish Red MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING, CHICAGO, U. S.A 

Cross, in New York aboard the Gdynia- : ane 

American liner Batory, which left her home Save With Safety in the ‘““World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual” 
AN Port as Poland began mobilization. They 





























THE PROBLEM: 
Not a Girl in Any Port 


THE REASON: 
Unpleasant Breath 


THE ANSWER: 


PEPSODENT ANTISEPTIC 


NEWSWEEK 











Wide World 





will confer with United States Red Cross 
officials and aid in the campaign among 
Polish-Americans to raise funds for Red 
Cross work in their war-torn homeland, 





























No Other Leading © 
Brand Can Match This: 


1. BECAUSE OF CHLOR-THYMOL, 
Sensational, safe Germ-Killer 
Pepsodent Antiseptic kills germs 
in seconds even when diluted with 


2 parts water. No other lead 
, ead. 
brand can do this! ra 


2. BECAUSE OF CHLOR-THYMOL 
tests show these results. Gargling 
with Pepsodent Antiseptic diluted 
with 2 parts water immediately re- 


A % TI S . PT ‘ 6 duces the bacterial count in the 
- mouth by as much as 97%. No 


keeps your 8) reath E x % other leading brand can do this! 


3. BECAUSE OF CHLOR 

| \ -THYMO 

Sweeter for Wye" "| Pepsodent Antiseptic makes “a 
i money go 3 times as far. When 


a a 
Criti Ca | “a r diluted with 2 parts of water, it is 


as effective as other leading brands 


Close-ups! | besur 
° Antiseptic used full strength. No other leading 









brand can match this! 

























General Osinski, former inspector general 
of the Polish Army, was optimistic about 
his country’s future: “I am sure the Polish 
Army will be victorious.” 


The Japanese good-will plane, Nippox, 
with its crew of seven, in New York, ona 
34,000-mile flight around the world 
(Newsweek, Sept. 4). Sumitoshi Nakao, 
chief pilot, explained that the first leg of 
the tour, from Sapporo on the island of 
Hokkaido in Northern Japan, to Nome, 
Alaska, was a “trail blazer” for a future 
American-Japanese air line. So far on 
its trip, the twin-motored, low-winged 
monoplane has visited Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Albuquerque, and 
Chicago. Following a stop in Washington 
this week, it is scheduled to make a tour 
of South America, then cross the At- 
lantic. 


«a CMe easel a cai 
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Assumed— 


ApmirAL Wit- 
LiAM D. Leany, 6+ 
year-old former Chief 
of Naval Operations, 
his new post as Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico. 
The island, a link in 
the outpost line of 
the United States 
plan of coordinated 
defense, has assumed 
added significance since the European war 
started, as it is a key point in the protec- 
tion of the Panama Canal. 











































International 


Honored: 
JACQUELINE 
CocHRAN, aviator- 
wife of Floyd B. 
Odlum, New York in- 
vestment broker, by 
the Woman’s Nation- 
al Aeronautical Asso- 
ciation, which for the 
second consecutive 
time awarded her its 
trophy as the out- 
standing woman pilot 
of the year. Praised for her “outstanding 
work in cross-country flying and in record 








Acme 


setting,” Miss Cochran won the 1938 trans 
she has 





continental Bendix race. Since then 
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established a woman’s altitude mark of 
30,050 feet and added several new speed 
records to her list of achievements. 


Recovered: 


Cuartes (Buppy) Rocers, 35-year- 
old orchestra leader and husband of Mary 
Pickford, from a severe attack of grippe, in 
Norfolk, Va. He was stricken following an 
engagement of his or- 
chestra at Virginia 
Beach and, when he 
ran a 103-degree tem- 
perature, doctors 
feared |§ pneumonia. 
But he improved rap- 
idly and was almost 
well when his actress- 
wife reached his bed- 
side by airplane from 
California. 








Wide World 


Ailing: 

Jummy Foxx, 31, star first baseman of 
the Boston Red Sox, following an operation 
for acute appendicitis, at St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia. Though ill with sinus 
trouble part of the year, Foxx, 1938 winner 
of the most-valuable-player award, was 
leading the American League in home runs 
(35), stood second in batting averages 
(.358), and third in runs batted in (105). 


Died: 


Tue Rev. Fran- 
cis JosEPH DOoLan, 
S. J., 46, nineteenth 
president of Holy 
Cross College, of a 
heart attack in St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, 
Worcester, Mass., 
Sept. 6. A native of 
Massachusetts, he 
was ordained in 1926, 
became dean of Holy Cross in 1931, and 
president two years later. 





International 


Rosert W. (Bos) EpaGren, 65, car- 
toonist, boxing expert, and former New 
York Evening World sports editor, of a 
heart attack, at Del Monte, Calif., Sept. 
10. 


DanreL GIMBEL, 75, vice president 
and co-founder with his six brothers of the 
Gimbel Brothers stores in Philadelphia, 
Milwaukee, New York, and other cities, 
after a long illness, in his Philadelphia 
home, Sept. 8. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Wrutam ArcHER 
RvuTHERFOORD GoopwIn, 70, rector emeri- 
tus of the Williamsburg (Va.) Bruton 
Parish Church, one of the country’s old- 
est, after a long illness, at his home in 
Williamsburg, Sept. 7. He was the father 
of the idea of restoring Virginia’s Colonial 
capital to its Revolutionary atmosphere 
and appearance. 
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ELIZABETH ARDEN’S WONDERFUL NEW 


Mella FrnadTim Botti, 


IS THE ANSWER 


Elizabeth Arden's newest success is a beautiful cream 
that stabilizes your make-up and keeps it on beauti- 
fully all day long... 


that helps to conceal a blemish . . . freckles . . . sum- 
mer tan... 


that glows softly through your powder and gives your 


face a luminous look . 


that keeps you looking groomed and lovely through- 
out a whole festive evening .. . 


that comes in four wonderful shades to match your 


skin (or the color you'd like your skin to be)! 


It's called—appropriately enough—Elizabeth Arden's 
ALL-DAY FOUNDATION CREAM. . . . . ... . SL 


Miah nator 


FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK ¢ PLAZA 3-5846 
© 1939 EA 
































“.,..and it grinds your brains to powder” 


Newspaper writing, as the late Henry Justin Smith once told a class in 
journalism, ‘‘is hard, and it grinds your brains to powder.”’ To this 
he added: **You don’t burn yourself up, though... you get hardened 
like steel. And your literary style becomes like steel, too.”’ But, he pointed 
out, **to do any good writing you have to care about it tremendously.” 


* 


‘ c; 
ARING about it tremendously” has become a tradition 


on The Chicago Daily News. Eugene Field knew what it meant 
. sweating over a manuscript . . . wanting to make people feel 
things. “His success,’’ as Melville Stone observed, ‘‘was not 
achieved without constant and earnest toil.’” This, also, could be 
said of George Ade, Finley Peter Dunne, Car] Sandburg, and the 
many other distinguished alumni of The Chicago Daily News. 


And the tradition continues. 


* 


It streaked like forked lightning through the work of Ed Lahey 
when word was flashed that the Squalus was down with 59 on 
board. Lahey —off duty and winding up a fellowship award at 
Cambridge, Mass. —got his paper on the telephone, begged for the 
assignment, played hookey from Harvard, and wrote the most 
graphic account of the tragedy that came out of Portsmouth. And 
his dispatches consistently beat the bulletins of the big press asso- 
ciations over the wire by margins of 20 to 30 minutes. 


* 


Just the tradition of caring about writing tremendously! 


* 


It blazed like a rocket on the night that Bob Casey — pausing 
between coverage of national conventions at Cleveland and Phila- 
delphia— stopped off in New York for the first Louis-Schmeling 
fight. Casey didn’t sit in the press section. He was lucky to get 
into the dim aura on the fringe of Yankee Stadium. After all, he 
wasn’t there to cover the scrap. But when things began to happen, 
he pulled his typewriter from under the 
seat and started banging away at the keys 
in the dark. He didn’t know what to do 
with the piece when the fight was over. It 
was too late to query the office. He couldn’t 
locate the writer covering for his paper. 
So, he put the story on the wire and for- 
got about it. The Chicago Daily News 
printed it on page one. Frank Mott and 
a nation-wide board of editors published 
it as the best sports story of the year. 





THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s HOME JAe@wspaper + With the most valuable circulation in the city 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA, 4oo West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
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Anything can happen when one cares tremendously about writing, 


* 


Exceptional cases? Not at all! For, as a correspondent of Editor 
& Publisher once said, in pointing out this tradition of The Chicago 
Daily News, **. . . one needs only to cite, for example, that the 
sports editor of that newspaper is the author of ‘Sherman, Fighting 
Prophet’ and «Myths After Lincoln.’ ’’ It should be added that the 
same noted sports editor and historian, Lloyd Lewis, is one of the 
country’s leading drama critics as well. One has to care about writ- 
ing tremendously to tackle three major writing jobs and do them all 


exceedingly well. 


Style hardened like steel! 


+ 


Through column after column, day after day, the tradition leaps 
like a flame. It sparkles in the deft humor of Bob Yoder. It pokes 
a tongue of satirical fire behind the door of politics—through the 
eyes of Clem Lane’s Oxie O’ Rourke. It burns with incandescent 
brilliance in the writings of Howard Vincent O’Brien, Westbrook 
Pegler, Donald Douglas, John P. Carmichael, James S. Kearns 
and other columnists. It spotlights the trails of travel under the 
direction of Lucia Lewis. It lights the brightest book beacon in the 
entire Middle West through the literary reviews of Sterling North. 


* 


Like a prairie fire it spreads. 


* 


Under the guidance of Royal F. Munger, it strikes sparks of 
interest from the cold flint of finance. It illumines the Woman’s 
Pages edited by Leola Allard. And in the penetrating probings of a 
fine local staff it cuts through current events like an acetylene torch. 


* 


The Chicago Daily News brings to its readers the foremost 
foreign service in America... and the 
most brilliant all-around staff of newspaper 
writers in the world. 

Perhaps, if The Chicago Daily News 
were not an INDEPENDENT newspaper, 
this WOULD NOT be so. Certainly, if its 
writers were not independent and FREE 
this COULD NOT be so. Because ‘‘to care 
about it tremendously” is the priceless elixir, 
experienced only by writers who HAVE 


a free hand. 
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‘The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Emergency Drama 


The Administration is purposely drama- 
tizing its “emergency acts,” playing up a 
lot of minor moves. The Cabinet group 
admits this privately. Thus, inclusion of 
the three new administrators (Jones, Car- 
mody, and McNutt) in the Cabinet “for 
the duration of the emergency” is actually 
a move that has been intended all along; 
FDR. told McNutt this when appoint- 
ing him and has long planned legislation 
to effect the change. Further, Roosevelt 
did not legally need to declare “a state of 
limited emergency” to perform the minor 
acts he labeled as emergency moves. Final- 
ly, his much-publicized order “streamlin- 
ing” the executive branch was just a re- 
phrasing of his April reorganization 
order, which became effective July 1, 
plus a few new but relatively nonessential 
points. 


Drama’s Purposes 


Behind Washington’s dramatizing of 
the crisis are these motives; (1) A desire 
to convince the belligerents that the U.S. 
is awake and won’t tolerate the flagrant 
acts (sabotage, spying, etc.) they com- 
mitted here in the last war. (2) The theory 
that the public should be impressed in 
every way possible with the gravity of 
conditions, thus minimizing future hys- 
teria. (3) F.D.R.’s belief that, while he 
doesn’t now need emergency powers, he 
may need them later. (4) The fact that 
it’s always good politics to show the peo- 
ple that “the government is on the job.” 


Tax Revision Plans 


War excitement has obscured quiet 
Washington moves toward tax changes 
that bid fair to mean further concessions 
to business. Directed by Under-Secretary 
Hanes, Treasury tax experts last week 
started private hearings at which business- 
men submitted suggestions. These will 
continue through October. Then, on Nov. 
1,a House Ways and Means subcommittee 
will take over these ideas and hear further 
business testimony in its own closed hear- 
ings (avoiding lobbyists who clutter pub- 
lic hearings). Hanes and colleagues think 
chances are good for business-appeasing 
changes. Reasons: (1) F. D. R. hasn’t op- 
posed steps so far. (2) War makes him— 
and, of course, Congress—much more dis- 


posed toward government-business coop- 
eration. (3) Increased business, resulting 
from war, will have improved the revenue 
outlook markedly. 


Woodring Transfer? 


The White House inner circle is renew- 
ing its effort to ease Secretary Woodring 
out of the War Department. The present 
plan is to have him shifted to the vacant 
post of Minister to Canada. Presumably 
the War Secretaryship would then go to 
Assistant Secretary Johnson, whose pre- 
paredness policies have lately boosted 
his stock in Washington. The New Dealers’ 
complaints against Woodring are (1) that 
he’s not really qualified for the job in war- 
time and (2) that he hasn’t played ball 
sufficiently with the White House group. 
The big hitch in their plans is Woodring 
himself. Friends report he was tempted 
by the Ambassadorship to London, which 
was dangled before him just prior to the 
war, but he now says he’s not interested 
in any diplomatic job and intends to hold 
onto his post till F.D.R.’s term ends. 


Hull vs. Borah 


Secretary Hull’s friends are arguing that 
the European maelstrom clearly justi- 
fies his bitter resentment at remarks made 
by Senator Borah during a White House 
conference last July. At that conference, 
according to accounts supplied at the time 
by several of those present, Roosevelt and 
Hull kept telling Senate leaders that im- 
mediate arms-embargo repeal was advis- 
able because “confidential reports” to the 
State Department foreshadowed a real 
crisis within a few weeks. Finally Borah 
interrupted, saying he didn’t trust such 
department reports any more than his 
own information. Hull was deeply offended 
by the slur, argued back, and threatened 
to leave the conference. Then Garner step- 
ped in and smoothed things over a bit. 
However, Hull's bitterness toward Borah 
remained—and it will undoubtedly crop 
up again when the Adm‘n‘s‘ration once 
more seeks arms-er Dargo repeal. 

Trivia 

To give F. D. R. added protection 
(presumably against war-crazed aliens) , 
secrecy has just been clamped on Presi- 
dential train movements; correspondents 
were requested not to indicate arrival or 
departure times or the route to be followed 
. .. Government men have mapped plans 
for systematic scrutiny of all foreign- 
language papers here, believing their col- 
umns may be used for communications 
between spies . . . Most of the inside 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


stories about Louisiana's scandals which 
Columnists Pearson and Allen have pub- 
lished were given to them by ex-Gov. 
James A. Noe, who’s at odds with the 
state machine but wants to return to the 
Governorship. 





Italy’s Strategy 


N ote that more and more competent 
analysts are convinced that Italy’s “unex- 
pected” neutrality resulted neither from 
Mussolini’s disposition to “back out” of 
the Axis nor from his supposed pique over 
the Russo-German pact. While Italy may 
be forced to take a positive stand later on, 
increasing signs indicate that its action 
to date is precisely in accord with the 
German-Italian strategy as forecast here 
last July 3: “Confidential diplomatic re- 
ports tell of a remarkable surprise move 
planned by the Rome-Berlin Axis if and 
when Germany strikes at Poland. As 
Hitler struck, Italy would close the ‘back 
door’ of Germany to France by declaring 
its neutrality. While the French were held 
at the Limes Line, and before Britain 
could swing into action, Hitler would com- 
plete his swift coup in the east. Then he 
would offer to support a world conference 
for ‘eternal’ settlement of all boundary 
disputes.” 


Censored Blackout Troubles 


Europe’s blackouts haven’t been nearly 
so trouble-free as dispatches would indi- 
cate. For example, official information 
reaching Washington embassies tells of at 
least three grave accidents in France and 
Germany resulting from the enforced 
darkness. Worst of the lot was a wreck 
demolishing a troop train in Northeastern 
France, killing and injuring “a great many” 
men. The precise place of the wreck is 
unrevealed, and word of the crash was 
long withheld even from the families of 
those involved. Another authentic report 
tells of the crash of two French Army 
trucks, one loaded with explosives and 
the other empty, when both were roaring 
along, with lights out, on a military road 
in the French-German frontier area. A 
third accident involved an army truck and 
a train in the Berlin suburbs, injuring 
“several score.” 


Quick Peace? 


By this week, few foreign-news experts 
doubted that (as predicted here weeks 
ago) Hitler would offer a peace plan, per- 
haps through Mussolini or even Stalin, 
when he got what he wanted of Poland. 
BuT of course, it’s generally agreed that 
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the French and British Governments 
«couldn’t afford to make peace as long as 
Hitler rules Germany. Fantastic as it 
sounds, some able analysts have begun to 
guess that Hitler might conceivably retire, 
thus permitting general peace and face 
saving. This is admittedly a long-shot 
possibility, but at least three straws tend 
to support it: (1) Britain’s repeated state- 
ments that she’s fighting Hitler, not Ger- 
many; (2) Hitler’s frequent mention of 
his wish to retire; (3) the fact that 
Poland’s defeat would permit him to “re- 
tire in triumph.” 


Japan’s Course 


Despite the Japanese Cabinet fall that 
resulted from the Russo-German pact, a 
majority of this department’s Oriental 
sources are now guessing that Japan will 
eventually line up with Germany and Rus- 
sia in a “totalitarian front.” This is subject 
to many “ifs” and “whens” and is a long- 
range guess, not a clue to the immediate 
future. One unpublicized development is 
worth noting: The Japanese have just 
started refortifying the Woosung and Lion 
Hill forts on the Yangtze. Moreover, they 
are installing 12-inch guns at Lotien, stra- 
tegic landing place farther up the river. 
All these moves indicate a plan for out- 
flanking Shanghai in case of international 
hostilities. The logical target, of course, 
would be British forces. 


Foreign Notes 


Last Friday the Norwegian motorship 
Ranvik plowed unharmed through the 
entire German mine field in the Baltic’s 
Little Belt area before the captain learned 
the area was mined and that other ships 
didn’t dare approach it . . . The Grand 
Duchess of Luxembourg has offered to 
make her little nation a Red Cross sanc- 
tuary and depot for exchange of war 
prisoners . . . Italians are remarking on 
the way Foreign Minister Ciano’s relatives 
are turning up increasingly as part-owners 
and directors of chemical and heavy- 
industry companies, particularly those (in- 
cluding Odera-Terni-Orlando) engaged in 
munitions manufacture. 





SEC off Spot 


"Tie war at least got the SEC off one 
hot spot. By challenging the German Gov- 
ernment’s registration statement in con- 
nection with an interest-refunding bond 
flotation here, the agency had encountered 
sharp criticism in financial circles and the 
press. Critics held that the challenge would 
simply antagonize a sovereign government 
and deprive Americans of the interest they 
were about to get on their old bonds. But 
the SEC had so committed itself that it 
would have been almost forced to issue a 
“stop order” against the bonds. Now the 
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SEC commissioners are privately thankful 
that it can let the whole matter die a nat- 
ural death. 


Meat Innovation 


You may be hearing more about an 
ultra-novel system for reducing family 
meat costs through use of private cold- 
storage lockers. R. B. Wolfgram, a former 
butcher in Beaver Dam, Wis., has started 
renting locker space (size: 2 x 2 x 4) for 
$10 a year, guaranteeing that it will keep 
meat fresh a full twelve months. His sales 
talk is that even the normal family of two 
eats about 500 pounds of meat a year and, 
by buying it wholesale instead of retail, 
can save many times more than the cost 
of the locker. He agrees to cut off steaks, 
chops, etc., as customers want them. 


Anti-Profiteering Prospects 


Chances of strong-arm Administration 
action against profiteering are almost nil. 
To begin with, Wallace and others are glad 
to see some price rises, though they’re with 
F. D. R. in wanting to curb runaway in- 
creases. More important, constitutional 
obstacles to adequate legislation (unless 
the country is actually at war) are great, 
and administrative problems would be 
stupendous. The upshot is that informed 
Washingtonians expect little legal action 
against profiteers so long as ihe U. S. is 
neutral. The Administration’s campaign 
will consist chiefly of speeches and state- 
ments, relying on trade associations and 
public sentiment to curb the worst ex- 
cesses. 


Business Footnotes 


Wall Streeters are wondering why the 
SEC’s 30-odd N. Y. stock-market investi- 
gators, who normally busy themselves with 
watching tickers for evidence of market 
rigging or with running down complaints 


- of skulduggery, last week stationed them- 


selves in chairs in big brokerage houses 
and in the exchange itself, explaining sim- 
ply that they wanted to “watch what’s 
going on” ... A Morgan & Co. partner 
insists his firm won’t serve as the official 
British purchasing agent here in this war, 
as it did in the last; credible reports have 
it that Britain will set up a special pur- 
chasing agency of its own... . U.S. offi- 
cials, outraged at British interference with 
phone calls to Europe via London, have 
encouraged the A. T. & T. to set up direct 
new radio-telephone circuits to Amster- 
dam and Brussels; they’ll be opened soon. 





Miscellany 


Tak of possible U.S. participation in 
the war has already caused a record flood 
of applications (many times exceeding the 
vacancies) for the Army and Navy in- 
telligence services, because of the belief 
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that most of its work is far from the 
battlefields . . . A big N.Y. bank, up. 
able to withdraw the funds it has tied 
up in Spain, plans to back Frank Fer. 
ris, ex-Hollywood executive, in producing 
movies in Spain; the Spanish Government, 
delighted, promises to arrange additional 
credit . . . In the Republic of Lebanon’; 
Pavilion at the World’s Fair, the night 
watchman is a Lebanon prince, the Emir 
Bellama; visiting here, he decided he want- 
ed to become connected with the fair and 
took the only job open . . . With few ex- 
ceptions, bars and taverns in Yorkville, 
New York’s German settlement, last 
week posted signs: “Don’t talk war.” 


Press Notes 


Trick of the week: While the Associated 
Press, United Press, and Transradio News 
retold foreign papers’ dramatic stories of 
Leopold Stokowski’s efforts to escape from 
Poland, the famous conductor was calmly 
at work in Hollywood . . . Vision, the new 
syndicated Sunday supplement forecast 
here months ago, is now scheduled to ap- 
pear next Jan. 21 . . . International news 
broadcasts have become such an in- 
portant news source that the A. P. has had 
five radios blaring away in its New York 
city room; first word of Britain’s declara- 
tion of war and of the Athenia’s sinking 
reached the press via the networks. 


War Racket 


The war has given great impetus to one 
neat racket. The routine, already worked 
successfully in several Eastern communi- 
ties, is this: A suave individual represents 
himself to a U.S. businessman as mer- 
chandise buyer from some remote country, 
sometimes offering a “letter of introduc- 
tion” on a forged or stolen letterhead, and 
explains the war has cut off his company’s 
normal source of supply. Many an Ameri- 
can manufacturer or wholesaler, already 
eagerly expecting fat foreign orders, lav- 
ishly entertains the “buyer” while negotia- 
tions drag along. Shortly the visitor avails 
himself of the seller’s banking accommo- 
dations, cashes a “personal check” (often 
for several hundred dollars), then moves 
on. 


Missing Persons 


Ex-King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, who 
fled to Germany in 1918, was last report- 
ed moving from Germany to Switzerland 
just before outbreak of the new war; now 
78, he has lived in Coburg, Germany, since 
his exile, subsisting on a generous pension 
from the German Government and study- 
ing bird lore as a hobby . . . Johnny Kil- 
bane, for eleven years (1912-23) world’s 
featherweight champion, has been doing 
part-time work as a “special investigator” 
for officials and others in Cleveland; takes 
little interest in boxing but spends most 
afternoons listening to baseball broadcasts. 
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Waueetine war- 
planes, and long-nosed 
cannon, and running, 
weaving waves of men 
... all are pieces moving 
on the chessboard of war. 


In “War Week,” a new 

department starting in today’s Newsweek, 
Major General Stephen O. Fuqua (U.S.A. 
Ret.) will bring you a view of that chess- 
board as the general staff sees it ...asa 
war of colored pins on maps and of masses 
of men fighting out a problem in tactics. 
And he'll bring you authoritative opinion 
on the military significance of each week’s 
actions . . . their objectives, their impor- 
tance, their chances for success or failure. 


Major General Fuqua is ideally suited for 
the job he has undertaken. His background, 
training, and experience, enable him to sift 
and weigh the week’s fighting; to strip the 
cloak of propaganda and confusion from 
war-front news, and bare its significance. 


During the last war, Major General Fuqua 
was Chief of Staff of the famous First Di- 
vision. After that he became Chief of In- 
fantry for the four year term, and for the six 
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Meet Major General Stephen O. Fuqua 


Who Writes ‘War Week’ 










years prior to his retire- 
ment a few months ago, 
Major General Fuqua 
was Military Attache to 
the American Embassy 
in Spain and American 
observer during the re- 
cent Spanish War. 


Just as “War Week” presents an important 
phase of war news not available elsewhere 
in so authoritative a manner, so all of News- 
week’s war coverage is different, more read- 
ily understandable: We are presenting the 
whole picture of the week’s events weighed, 
balanced, evaluated. Personalities, photos, 
maps are featured as they appear in each 
week’s pattern of events. Newsweek is de- 
signed to give you time-saving, effort- 
saving understanding of the great drama 
being enacted overseas. 


Only Newsweek can do this, the most diffi- 
cult of editing jobs, because Newsweek 
alone has developed the triple formula of 
background, reporting, and news signifi- 
cance ... and the trained and. experienced 
journalists, experts, and authorities, needed 
to give you a simple, accurate, dramatic 
picture of the war in all its phases. 
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Wide World 


Nine years ago: France’s army of « cx ation dipped 
its flags in the Rhine before leaving Germany 


Europe’s War Is Already Posing 
Question How Long It Will Last 


Sluggishness in West 
Contrasts With Smash in East 


and Submarine Campaign 


The war moving over two of Europe’s 
oldest battlefields last week went with 
lightning speed in the Nazi offensive across 
the plains of Poland, but with slow cau- 
tion between the big forts on the French 
and German frontier. 

In the east, German troops were fight- 
ing their way into Warsaw by Tuesday 
morning. But after eight days of warfare 
in the west, where the enemies were most 
evenly matched, neither side had ventured 
to use its most dangerous weapons. This 
delay brought on a curious prospect: that 
after a decisive victory in Poland, Hitler 





would force Britain and France to decide 
between a tempting peace offer and the 
prospect of keeping on with a long and 
ruinous war. Anticipating that, the lines 
were drawn as definitely on the propa- 
ganda front as in the field. 


Warsaw 

The effort that Warsaw made on the 
night of Sept. 4 to black out against air 
raids was a futile gesture. On the very first 
attack of the evening, German bombs 
struck the Praga suburb, a district of old- 
fashioned log or frame structures. The 
flames lit up the whole city as a blazing 
beacon. 

Bombers took advantage of the easy 
target for another raid, then returned 
again for two in quick succession next 
morning. They threw the outskirts into 


panic and sent people clawing and fight- 
ing for places on the refugee trains which 
were leaving the capital. 

However, the Germans still were con- 
centrating on the bridges and railway sta- 
tions which had been their objectives dur- 
ing the five days of war. Victims were con- 
fined to the neighborhood of those places, 
and the rest of the city felt no fresh cause 
for alarm. News of Polish defeats in the 
field had not percolated down to the pub- 
lic, and streets were free of retreating sol- 
diers. It was taking Warsaw some time to 
realize that the war had reached its door- 
sill. 

The first hint was the unusual number 
of cars and trucks coming and going at 
government buildings in the center of 
town. At one point nine Foreign Office 
employes piled into an ordinary farm wag- 
on and drove away. The next—and less 
subtle—warning was the thud of big guns 
in the distance. That night the city gov- 
ernment appealed for 120,000 volunteers 
to dig trenches and raise barricades in the 
streets. 

The gradual evacuation of preceding 
days was a dribble compared with the 
thousands on the move by Sept. 6. Every- 
thing on wheels was pressed into use but 
still could not carry the load. Only the 
single highway leading southeast was not 
blocked by the armies, and it was a chaos 
of trucks, automobiles, carts, and pedes- 
trians carrying their bundles and children. 

The last government officials left that 
evening. Among them were Marshal 
Smigly-Rydz, the nation’s military leader, 
and Foreign Minister Joseph Beck. With 
them went the foreign diplomats and 
newspaper correspondents. 

After that, as the German communiqués 
told of one motorized column after an- 
other drawing closer to the city, the out- 
side world had no contact except by radio. 

Nearly every broadcast was interrupted 
by the wail of air-raid sirens. London and 
Paris heard that distant Warsaw was 
“drowned in the noise of roaring airplanes 
and the explosion of heavy bombs.” By 
this time the raids were aiming at the 
center of the city. And the whole remain- 
ing population, men and women, was dig- 
ging in for defense. 

Just as these dramatic radio accounts 
approached the climax, they turned sud- 
denly to mystery. Three times during the 
night of Sept. 8-9, over the wave length 
of Warsaw Station No. 1, a voice an- 
nounced in Polish and French that Ger- 
man troops had entered the outskirts of 
the city. The third broadcast was cut 
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short; listeners heard an _ exclamation 
“Achtung!” (German for “Attention” and 
also for “Look out!”), and then silence. 

The mystery remained unsolved. One 
possibility was that the station had been 
seized by some of the numerous spies and 
saboteurs who have been dropped in 
Polish territory from German planes. 

The unmistakable mark of spy work 
was on another episode. The supposedly 
secret refuge chosen by government 
officials, diplomats, and correspondents 
when they fled Warsaw was Naleczow, a 
little health resort in the Polish Ukraine 
near Lublin. An emergency mess hall was 
opened; the state archives were stored, and 
the refugees housed in some of the deserted 
villas at the resort. 

Almost immediately, the Berlin news 
broadcast announced that American Am- 
bassador Anthony Drexel Biddle was at 
Naleczow and moreover identified the very 
villa in which he was staying. That broke 
up the party. Government officials and 
diplomats headed further inland, and the 
correspondents crossed the frontier to 
telegraph lines. 

Sonia Tomara of The New York Herald 
Tribune cabled from Cernauti, Rumania: 
“The Government of Poland is now in 
hiding. The precise place where it has 
taken refuge cannot be revealed. It is far 
from the war front, in a town which rises 
above swampy ground. The only roads 
connecting it with the outside world are 


unpaved.” 


Retreat 


By that time, paved and unpaved roads 
had become key factors in the safety of 
Poland’s army as well as that of its 
refugee government. The paved ones west 
of Warsaw—plus the fact that the autumn 
rains were unseasonably late—made possi- 
ble the speed of the Nazi advance. 

In some sectors mechanized units went 
forward 40 miles in a day. An entire army 
—the one striking up from the south— 
covering 200 miles in nine days. And every- 
where the progress was ahead even of the 
German schedule for its “blitzkrieg” on 
the front. 


Prisoners: encircled by Nazi mechanized Seen Poles 





The Submarine Code 


The Hague conventions of 1899 and 
1907 established rules for maritime war- 
fare but made no mention of subma- 
rines, which became the most menac- 
ing sea weapon of the World War. 
U-boats were dealt with for the first 
time in treaties framed at the Wash- 
ington Naval Conference of 1922, when 
a special pact bound submarines by the 
same rules applied to other warships. 
But the convention was never put into 
active operation. In the 1930 London 
Naval Treaty the same rules were in- 
corporated, and all major sea powers 
signed. In 1936 Germany adhered, fol- 
lowing conclusion of the Anglo-Ger- 
man Naval Treaty, and the following 
articles became binding upon her: 


1—In their action with regard to mer- 
chant ships, submarines must conform to 
the rules of international law to which sur- 
face vessels are subject. 

2—In particular, except in case of per- 
sistent refusal to stop on being duly sum- 
moned, or of active resistance to visit or 
search, a warship, whether surface or sub- 
marine boat, may not sink or render in- 
capable of navigation a merchant vessel 
without having first placed passengers, crew. 
and ship’s papers in a place of safety. For 
this purpose the ship’s boats are not re- 
garded as a place of safety unless the safety 
of the passengers and crew is assured in the 
existing sea and weather conditions, by the 
proximity of land, or the presence of another 
vessel which is in a position to take them 


aboard. 
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Moreover, a major accident of war 
aided the invaders. When Nazi troops 
closed in from east and west on the Polish 
Corridor in the first days of the conflict, 
they caught inside the pincer most of two 
Polish infantry divisions, the famous 
Pomorzka cavalry brigade, and an assort- 
ment of smaller units. Among the prisoners 
was Gen. Janusz Gasiorowski, a veteran of 
the late Marshal Pilsudski’s staff. He had 
with him a tin box which contained—ac- 
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cording to Berlin reports—all the plans 
worked out by Marshal Smigly-Rydz ty 
meet attack from Germany. 

This Corridor region also was the one 
selected by Hitler to carry out his role of 
“First soldier of the Reich.” The Fiihrer 
watched the first crossing of the Vistula 
River, visited wounded in hospital trains, 
and flew over the narrow channel between 
German armies through which the Poles 
were falling back on Warsaw. And from 
field headquarters he issued a proclama- 
tion: “The Corridor no longer separates 
Danzig and East Prussia from the German 
motherland.” 

That satisfied one of the original Nazi 
claims which brought on the war. And to 
the south another Nazi force was fulfilling 
another of even greater cash value. With 
the Silesian industrial region already oc- 
cupied in the first stage of the invasion, 
this column swung east and into the 
second of Poland’s economically vital 
triangles. From Cracow and Czestochowa, 
German troops made rapid strides across 
the very region into which the Poles had 
moved many of their more important 
factories, believing that they would be 
safer than in Upper Silesia. 

Nearly all valuable stores had been re- 
moved before the Germans came. How- 
ever, loss of the mines, factories, and blast 
furnaces cut off sources of future supplies 
that may be vital. Poland’s biggest 
armaments works was at Sandomierz. That 
city fell on Sept. 9 and the German 
column moved on across the Vistula 
toward Lwow and Lublin. 

This drive toward the Ukraine shared a 
common feature with the more spectacular 
ones that were moving from north, south, 
and west on Warsaw: all went forward by 
a series of pincer movements. Dry weather 
permitted tanks and mechanized units to 
operate across field as well as roads. Tanks 
attacked Polish positions in masses of 
120, 240 and even 450. Planes prepared 
the way by bombing and strafing, then 
continued harassing the retreating Poles. 

But the Polish withdrawal was not a 
rout; even the German communiqués did 
not call it that. On the contrary, Nazi 
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headquarters complimented the enemy’s 
courage against odds. The Germans also 
replied with courtesy to a heroic stand. 
This was at Danzig, where a company of 
Poles—120 survivors out of more than 200 
—held the munitions dump on the Wester- 
platte peninsula for six days against 
attacks from land, sea, and air. The Poles 
finally were starved out, but the Nazi 
command let the officers keep their swords. 


Advance 

On the western front, of all contrasts and 
comparisons that could be made between 
1914 and 1939, the most vivid one for 
France was this: 

On Sept. 6, 1914, German armies were on 
the Marne, Paris was in danger, and 
Joffre’s order of the day concluded: 
“Troops unable to advance should die 
where they stand rather than give ground 
to the enemy.” 

On the corresponding date last week, 
French troops were fighting on German 
soil, and the War Ministry’s communiqué 
said that they had made “some local ad- 
vances.” That was a substantial claim, 
since the advances were made in the 
world’s most heavily fortified zone. The 
communiqué’s mild phraseology, however, 
was typical of the war’s gradual start. 
Those of the two preceding days—France 
officially went to war at 5 p.m. on Sept. 3 
—said that “operations have begun” and 
“contacts are being made.” 

But from the time of the first advances 
the tempo of the communiqués quickened. 
The army vanguard encountered machine- 
gun nests; there was “marked activity on 
both sides.” Then: “The enemy is resist- 
ing on the entire front. Various counter- 
attacks on his part are reported. A brilliant 
attack by one of our divisions insured the 
possession of an important rise of ground. 
The enemy artillery is reacting. During 
the day our air reconnaissance was con- 
tinued despite the intervention of enemy 
pursuit planes.” 

These communiqués were produced by 
Jean Giraudoux, a French dramatist now 
serving as Minister of Information. Never- 
theless, they were far more realistic than 
they were theatrical. For at the start of this 
war the contacts of the two major land 
armies in it were controlled by the two 
massive fortifications systems which now 
separate these ancient enemies. 

On the Upper Rhine, from Switzerland 
to the river’s bend at Lauterbourg, the 
Maginot Line and German West Wall are 
separated only by the river. Direct assault 
would be enormously expensive. Con- 
sequently, almost nothing happened along 
this 125-mile zone. In fact, German and 
Swiss news agencies reported that troops 
of the two armies were swimming in plain 
sight of each other. And the Germans were 
spreading propaganda saying they would 
hot fire the first shot, since they had no 
cause for war with France. 

But to the north the layout was dif- 
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French tanks with dual-mounted guns crept up on the West Wall 


ferent. Here the German fortifications 
leave the Rhine (see map). Between the 
two lines is a triangular strip, 25 miles 
wide at the base on the Luxembourg 
frontier and averaging 15 miles over all. 
It is a no man’s land to the extent that 
the pillboxes, mines, and tank traps there 
are more vulnerable than the big forts 
behind. This was the territory the French 
entered. 

This German creation has changed its 
name three times since Hitler first started 
to build it three years ago. At first Ger- 
mans called it the Siegfried Line. That 
name caught on in France and is stil] used 
there. (Ten years ago Giraudoux wrote a 
psychological study of Franco-German 
enmity, calling it “Siegfried.”) 

Last September, in a speech, Hitler 
called the ports the Limes. That name, 
pronounced lee-meez, was the ancient term 
applied to the Germanic outposts of the 
Roman Empire. It never caught on. After 
Hitler had inspected the completed lines 
last march and pronounced them “im- 
pregnable,” an official film of them was 
produced under the name “West Wall.” 
That is the name still used in Germany. 

The changes of name have not affected 
the original conception of the fortifications. 
That was improvised on the battlefield at 
Arras, in April 1917, by Col. Fritz von 
Lossberg. His theory was that a series of 
forts of varying strength, like a great 
cushion, was less vulnerable to modern 
artillery than a rigid line of fortifications. 

Hence the West Wall is in reality a 
series of forts, controlling the space be- 
tween, and in many places extending over 
a depth of 15 miles or more. Behind them, 
in positions of readiness out of artillery 
range, troops are massed for the counter- 
attack. In an article giving this description 
and history of the West Wall this week, 
Frederick T. Birchall, chief New York 
Times European correspondent, said that 
the German setup explained why so many 


travelers in the country were puzzled when 
they found few troops near the frontier 
and masses of them miles to the rear. 

The French advance into the zone be- 
tween these forts and their own Maginot 
Line was a slow crawl from one death trap 
to the next. The terrain is rolling, crossed 
by ravines and small streams. In some of 
the pillboxes the invaders found machine 
guns fired by remote control. At points 
tanks helped their advance, and unofficial 
reports in Paris said that some of the 
French 70-ton tanks carrying 75-milli- 
meter guns—“rolling fortresses” —had come 
into action. 

However quietly the war seemed to start 
in the communiqués back in Paris, on the 
front the biggest guns were in action from 
the first. For the Nazi West Wall was 
built under great pressure by hundreds of 
thousands of conscripted laborers. Con- 
sequently, the French will not accept its 
impregnability until it stands the test of 
their artillery. 

By Monday of this week the advance 
had reached Saarlouis and Saarbriicken, 


Anti-submarine device: paravane 
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skirted both towns, and penetrated a 
short distance beyond them. South of 
Saarlouis the French had taken all the 
Warndt Forest. This familiar battleground 
of past Franco-German wars was import- 
ant for the terrain it dominated beyond. 
And still farther south the republic’s 
troops had moved through another forest, 
the Bienwald. 

The Germans counterattacked by day 
and night. At places in this mining region 
they :ame out of shelters in the coal pits, 
and some bayonet fighting was reported. 
But the advance continued. And after a 
week of war the French occupied a strip 
of German territory of an average depth of 
3 miles along a front of almost 100 miles. 

One objective of the French was to 
probe and test the formidable line in front 
of them; but another was to draw German 
troops out of Poland. Heavy reinforce- 
ments actually were rushed west, although 
there was no evidence whether they had 
come from the Polish front or the in- 
terior of Germany. 

But this week the Germans were poised 
for a counterofiensive. Sunday’s French 
communiqué said: “The enemy outlined 
an offensive movement east of the Moselle, 
in the region northeast of Sierk.” The 
“outlined” meant that reconnaissance 
planes had spotted heavy concentrations 
around Treves, evidently massing for an 
offensive against the French left flank to 
take pressure off their own lines farther 
up the river. 


Pursuit 


As the French vanguard moved cau- 
tiously toward the German West Wall, the 
first British soldiers appeared on Paris 
streets. They were officers but carried 
briefcases instead ef swords—desk work- 
ers preparing for the expeditionary force. 
Gen. Sir Edmund Ironside, British Chief 
of Staff, also came over for a conference 
with Gen. Maurice Gamelin, head of the 
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French Defense Council. Then the first 
fighting units arrived: The number was 
kept secret, but on Sept. 10 a British 
proadcast announced that one British di- 
vision was sharing in the French advance. 
British planes also flew with French in 
observation over the front lines, while 
Prime Minister Chamberlain announced in 
Commons on Sept. 7 that the all-British 
air raid on German naval bases at the 
mouth of the Kiel Canal had accomplished 
more than first reported, doing serious 
damage to a German pocket battleship.* 
The job that Britain undertook with 
greatest enthusiasm, however, was neither 
in the air nor cramped inside fortified mole- 
hills. It was to track down the German 
submarines preying on its sea trade. 
British seamen frequently have boasted 
that they had the submarine menace beat- 
en. Their optimism stemmed from im- 
ee provements in sound instruments for de- 
tection, and better weapons. Torpedo 
planes in daytime can now detect and sink 

















ied a submarines; depth bombs have improved; 
th of and numerous light British warships are 
ll the equipped with paravanes. These curious de- 
round vices, which are thrown overboard and 
iport- towed, are of two types: one with a saw- 
yond. tooth nose to cut the moorings of mines, 
iblie’s the other carrying a charge of TNT to 
orest, sink its prey on contact—a sort of roving 
mine. 
- day In the last war Germany began “unre- 
egion stricted” submarine operations on Feb. 1, 
pits, 1917. In the next eight days Britain last 38 
orted. ships, other allies seven, and the United 
ter a States and other neutrals 24. This time the 
stnip toll was lighter. Over a like period Britain 
th of lost eleven ships and France one. 
niles. The losses kept on at a steady two or 
is to three a day, however, and by Monday of 
front this week the British loss amounted to 
rman fifteen. In addition, British warships had 
orce- accounted for four German merchantmen 
ough —either sunk or scuttled by their own 
had crews to escape seizure. One Greek and 
> m- two Dutch ships also had been sunk by 
mines in the North Sea, and watchers in 
ised neutral Baltic ports saw a German de- 
ench stroyer or mine sweeper go down after a 
lined similar explosion. 
selle, Some of the U-boats on the high seas 
The apparently had been keeping a long vigil. 
ance When officers of the British freighter Olive- 
‘ions grove reached Ireland on the United States 
r an liner Washington, which rescued them, they 
k to said the submarine which sank their craft 
ther had moss on it, and that the officers and 


crew were bearded and unkempt. 
These and nearly all other British sail- 
ors reported that they had been allowed 











cau- to take to lifeboats before their ships were 
the torpedoed. The U-boat that sank the 
aris Olivegrove even sent up flares to guide 
ried 

ork- *An unofficial report had said that the 
rce. Gneisenau was damaged in the raid and sank 
hief later. The Gneisenau is a fullfledged battle- 
aan ship of 26,000 tons. Germany’s three 10,000- 
ton pocket battleships are the Admiral Scheer, 
the the Admiral Graf Spee, and the Deutschland. 








rescue craft. Germany continued to deny 
that it had started “unrestricted” subma- 
rine warfare, or was responsible for the 
sinking without warning of the passenger 
vessel Athenia on Sept. 4 (see page 21). 
And last week the only reported case of 
severe treatment was that of the Manaar, 
a freighter which carried guns on its deck 
and fought back when challenged off the 
Portuguese coast. Those rescued from this 
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Gen. Sir Edmund Ironside 


vessel said they had been machine-gunned 
as they took to the lifeboats. 

One development of the sea struggle was 
marked by psychology. During the last war 
Britain discovered that the mysterious dis- 
appearance of a submarine upset Germany 
more than an announced loss. So last week 
the only report was that “in at least one 
case [of submarine pursuit] success seems 
probable.” 

Meanwhile, confident that their own 
shipping losses would be cut when warships 
began to convoy all merchantmen, the 
British went on with another phase of the 
sea war—that of keeping supplies from the 
Reich. All German shipping took to cover 
in neutral ports when war started (al- 
though the Bremen, which left New York 
on Aug. 30, was still roving in newspaper 
headlines as a sea mystery at the start of 
this week). And on Sept. 8 the govern- 
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ment took the next step—that of trying 
to keep neutrals from supplying Germany. 

This time, the announcement said, there 
would be “no blockade in the formal 
sense.” Instead the official description is 
a system of contraband control bases. 
Ports on the Channel, in Scotland, the 
Orkney Islands, Gibraltar, and Haifa, Pal- 
estine, were designated as such ports. Ships 
for neutrals bordering Germany will be ex- 
amined at sea or made to put in at one of 
these places to have their cargoes looked 
over. 


Significance-——- 


The one thing about the situation on the 
western front last week was that it could be 
just as easily interpreted either as good 
strategy or as preparations for a peace deal. 

Militarily, no country could be expected 
to throw away its army on powerful forti- 
fications or to waste its air fleet. Yet this 
cautious start coincided with a big barrage 
of peace propaganda. And that cast sus- 
picion on the French and British failure to 
send planes—the one immediate aid they 
might have given—to help Poland. Nor 
did it look as if their warfare in the west 
would develop drive enough, or speed 
enough, to draw off German troops in time 
to save the Poles. 

All this was fuel to an argument that the 
governments of the two democracies would 
not be unwilling to hear a peace proposal 
from Hitler after he had won a quick vic- 
tory over Poland. Presumably Mussolini 
would be a willing agent for such a pro- 
posal. 

At the start of last week this looked like 
a reasonable possibility. At the first of 
this week it seemed much less so. 

Naturally, Germany did everything its 
skilled propaganda could to lay the founda- 
tion for such an outcome. One effort was 
to split the Allies. The official German 
White Book on the cause of the war con- 
spicuously exempted France from blame. 
So did Marshal Hermann Goring in a widely 
published speech to German munitions 
workers. More direct propaganda directed 
at France raised the old gibe that “England 
was ready to fight to the last Frenchman.” 

Nevertheless, some of the most skepti- 
cal observers in Britain were convinced 
that 99 per cent of the country was de- 
termined to carry on the war. Apparently 
both that country and France are sincerely 
fed up with the recurrent crises and war 
scares. Dominions Secretary Anthony Eden 
expressed the sentiment in a speech Mon- 
day night, answering Goring: “The people 
of this country are ready to fight a very 
long war to the bitter end . . . to rid the 
world of Hitlerism.” 

This was the feeling that encouraged the 
British Government to say flatly it was 
basing all preparations on the prospect of 
a three-year war. And, unless some great 
defeat or hardship changes the public mind, 
that resolve is extremely unlikely to be 
altered by any peace overtures. 
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Is the Polish Withdrawal a Retreat? 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


There will be no prophesying in these 
columns, the effort being to formulate 
statements of the military situation end 
to record front-line positions from the 
best evidence obtainable, and to evalu- 
ate and interpret war news. 


| he military situation now devel- 
oped appears thus: 


German: To make no effort to gain 
sea control nor to utilize the open seas 
for trade; to block the Baltic with a view 
to the protection of Germany’s coastline 
and harbors; to dominate the waters of 
this landlocked sea (above, below, and 
on the surface) in order to afford access 
for trade with countries that touch these 
shores; to utilize her submarine fleet to 
harass the sea lanes and to destroy en- 
emy shipping; to employ sufficient air- 
planes for aiding attainment of these 
missions; to use the field army for 
eliminating Poland as a military factor; 
to hold the western-front positions de- 
fensively, reinforcing them as the military 
situation requires, and to concentrate 
troops for counterattack actions. 


Auuiep: To make safe the sea lanes, 
to drive enemy shipping off the open 
waters and to pursue an active anti-sub- 
marine campaign; on land, to rest the de- 
fense of Poland with the Polish troops; 
to assume the offensive on the German 
western front, carrying the war into 
enemy territory with the ultimate ob- 
jective—defeat of his field army; to em- 
ploy the air forces in reconnaisance, 
propaganda missions, and limited bomb- 
ing of military objectives. 


The Eastern Front 

The news of the withdrawal of the 
Polish forces to the general line now oc- 
cupied (see map) has been differently 
interpreted by the exponents of two op- 
posite schools of thought. Regarding 
this retirement, it may be mentioned 
that a study of the terrain paralleling 
the railway for some 80 miles west of 
Warsaw reveals marshy areas that were 
reported hampering the hasty passage of 
Polish troops eastward through this 
sector, now almost pocketed by the Ger- 
man advance. 

In commenting on this subject, one 
estimate represents the Poles as making 
a “masterly retreat”; in fact one “expert 
military observer” sees the situation 
thus: “From a military standpoint it is 
interesting to note that the Poles have 
adopted the ‘active defense’ plan. In 


tactics an active defense consists of 
forcing the enemy to come to you until 
finally he finds it necessary to attack on 
unfavorable terrain with tired troops.” 

This power to draw the attacker to a 
battlefield of his enemy’s choosing is 
known in military studies as the “mag- 
netism of the defender.” In general, such 
a course indicates inferiority in fighting 
efficiency and gives to the offensive com- 
plete decision on the important questions 
of time and tactical methods of em- 
ployment. However, there are occasions 
when such a plan on the part of the 
defender may succeed. Many writers at- 
tribute just such a plan to Meade in the 
selection of his position at Gettysburg. 

The news—generally emanating from 
German communiqués or from other 
German sources—gives a distinct picture 
of a Polish “retreat” and not. a retire- 
ment “to better positions.” Such reports 
are based on German superiority in 
maneuverability and fighting efficiency, 
and in the claimed capture of large num- 
bers of prisoners and great quantities of 
military supplies. In this connection, it is 
reported that the German Army reached 
the environs of Warsaw one to two weeks 
ahead of the high command’s own sched- 
ule and about three or more weeks earlier 
than authorities in general predicted. 

Regardless of the ultimate strength of 
the Polish defensive measures, the fact 
must be faced that the “voluntary” re- 
tirement or “forced retreat” of their 
army has not only added prestige to the 
German war machine but has given to the 
Reich the important industrial fields of 
Western Poland. These fields, centered 
about Thorn, Bromberg, and Graudenz 
in the Corridor industrial area; Czesto- 
chowa, Bogumin, and Cracow in the 
Silesian area, and Sandomierz, Lwow, 
and Cracow in the Central area, must 
provide in time, under German organiza- 
tion efficiency, large quantities of army 
supplies. 


The Western Front 


The French advance against the West 
Wall, based upon reports at the begin- 
ning of the week, seems in the nature of 
a “reconnaissance in force.” The terrain 
lying between the two great “walls” must 
be carefully reconnoitered, and the 
position selected for probable attack 
thoroughly explored. Such action fre- 
quently necessitates an actual attack to 
feel out the opponent’s strength, locating 
his weak and strong points, preparatory 
to determination of the final plan for the 
launching of the main attack. This plan 


is in all probability what the French 
Army is now following. 

What the French must always reckon 
with, however, is a German counter- 
offensive. In fact, such a movement was 
reported at the beginning of this week 
east of the Moselle River near Sierk. 

The news of forcing a breach in the 
West Wall, or the failure of a major at- 
tack against it, must, when it comes, have 
a great bearing on the estimates of those 
interested in weighing relative values of 
the two great modern European war 
machines and will be of vital help in de- 
termining the answer to the one great 
question: “How Jong will the war last?” 


The War-News Front 


From Polish sources has come a re- 
port: “Gas was used by the Germans in 
the attack on Warsaw.” There is no evi- 
dence at hand toe affirm or deny this re- 
port. However, one may be assured that 
rumors of this character are to be ex- 
pected. Such accusations may be inspired 
by the propagandist, but in specific cases 
they will be honest and to some extent 
at least a half truth, as the evidence may 
be based upon actual happenings of 
“persons being gassed.” 

Usually in these incidents, a technical 
study will reveal that the gas was that 
type generated by the combustion of 
certain types of artillery shells or air 
bombs. These gas fumes generally dissi- 
pate very quickly but they are asphyxi- 
ating and at times fatal, particularly if 
a victim is in a more or less confined 
space when such a shell or bomb ex- 
plodes. Such incidents were, in all known 
examined cases, the basis for the peri- 
odical reports during the Spanish war 
that “gas as a weapon” was being em- 
ployed. In fact, a British Parliamentary 
group visiting Spain was led astray, in 
its “observations,” to make just such a 
report. 

Recent Polish claims of German planes 
shot down run high. One report: “Eleven 
planes were downed today, making 42 
in the last 24 hours.” No report of “en- 
emy planes destroyed” given out by 
either belligerent should be accepted 
without verification. Planes rapidly dis- 
appearing for safety after entering anti- 
aircraft fields of fire are too frequently 
counted as casualties, and it is not in- 
frequent that one falling plane becomes 
multiplied in reports from several sta- 
tions. In the recent Spanish war a 
summary of planes shot down by both 
sides totaled higher than the number 
possessed by both sides. 
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Germany’s astonishingly rapid advance by the start 
of this week had flowed (red portion) over the Silesian 
industrial region, overwhelmed the manufacturing cities 
in the Polish Corridor, and covered parts of the new and 
vital central industrial area. It also forced the main Pol- 
ish armies back to their defense lines behind the Bug 
(pronounced book) and Vistula Rivers. Columns push- 
ing up from Kielce (kyel-tse) and Radom (ra-dom) 


were approaching the southern outskirts of Warsaw. 


Newsweek Map, Manning 
Others that had roared down from East Prussia reached 
the northern suburbs of the capital, halted the frontal 
advance there, and began a sidewise movement. 
At Cracow (kra-koof) and Sandomierz (san-do-me- 
ish) the Germans crossed the Vistula and turned the 
Polish line at its southern extremity. The Germans 
were also reported to have fought across the river, 
thus pushing back the Polish defense line to the rela- 
tively shallow San. 
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Tanks acted as a flying wedge . . . despite bad roads and bombed bridges 
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The enthusiasm “ Marshal Goring wasn’t dampened by .. . the few N Nazi sais shot down by the Poles 
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Propaganda War 


Wild Brags, Gory Atrocities, 
Take Up Where 1918 Left Off 


In tempo and military technique, the 
current war differs radically from the 
1914-18 conflict. But in one field there is 
an exact parallel: in both objectives and 
methods the propaganda battles today 
might be a continuation of the World War. 


Guilt 

As soon as the armies had begun to 
march in 1914, all the belligerents burst 
out with pamphlets—white books, yellow 
books, and orange books—seeking to 
establish their own innocence and the guilt 
of the enemy in starting the war. Adolf 
Hitler applied the same technique when he 
carefully announced that the invasion of 
Poland Sept. 1 was undertaken because 
of Polish “provocations.” Then the Nazis 
accused Britain of precipitating the war 
and next adopted purely defensive posi- 
tions in the west—in the obvious hope 
that the British would be forced to start 
the attack. 

Prime Minister Chamberlain tried the 
same tactics in his war declaration speech 
by relating how the Fiihrer had turned 
down all offers of negotiation. Last week 
Chamberlain also broadcast a_ similar 
message in German. At the same time 
British planes sowed more propaganda 
leaflets, denouncing the Nazis and point- 
ing out the Reich’s weaknesses, all over 
Germany. London papers soon announced 
that the first fruits of these were wide- 
spread rioting in the Reich—and almost 
immediately had to deny the rumors. 

As in 1914, the chief results of the war- 
guilt propaganda were to convince each 
country that it was the victim of an un- 
provoked attack. 


Morale 


The second object of World War propa- 


ganda was to unite the respective nations 
and swing all doubtful elements into a 
solid bloc for a fight to the finish. In 1914 
this was a matter of weeks. In 1939 it 
was a matter of hours. 

In Germany the great propaganda 
machine of Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels 
started whirling the moment the troops 
marched. Glowing accounts filled news- 
papers and jammed radio waves, accounts 
of German victories in Poland and the 
freeing of the oppressed German minority. 
In between news reports, stations broad- 
cast marches. And Germans were forbid- 
den—under penalties ranging up to death 
—to listen to foreign programs. Hitler 
Youths and Storm Troops were set to work 
picking up the leaflets scattered by Brit- 
ish planes, and decrees were prepared met- 
ing out heavy punishments to citizens who 
read them. 


Chamberlain had even less trouble than 
Hitler in uniting his country. For weeks 
the Prime Minister had been lagging be- 
hind public sentiment in opposing the 
Reich, and the declaration of war brought 
a spontaneous outburst of approval. 
Nevertheless, the semi-official British 
Broadcasting Corp. copied the German 
radio system to the extent of broadcasting 
endless news bulletins interspersed with 
canned music. Britons railed at the 
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monotony of this schedule, and the radio 
was put back on a partial peacetime basis. 

The people complained even more bit- 
terly that neither the broadcasts nor the 
newspapers gave them any real news of the 
democracies’ military measures. When 
pressed for reports of the navy’s activities 
the Admiralty merely stated: “Probably 
some have been successful.” Many recol- 
lected the wave of discouragement that 
swept Britain in 1916 when the only word 
of the battle of Jutland was that arriving 
from Germany. The storm blew so hard 
that in Parliament Chamberlain was 
forced to promise that news distribution 
would be speeded up (see page 36). 


Neutrals 


The aim of war propaganda that bulks 
largest is perhaps that of swaying neutral 
countries—particularly the United States. 
In 1914 Britain had two great natural ad- 
vantages in this line. It controlled most of 
the transoceanic cables and it was able to 
exploit the German invasion of Belgium. 
On the other hand, the Germans sent out 
some of the first atrocity stories, relating 
the tortures inflicted by the Russians in 
their invasion of East Prussia. 

As the new war started last week, 
Britain found an incomparable atrocity 
story: the torpedoing of the Athenia. From 
London went out colorful versions of the 
tragedy and the tales of the survivors. 





The Ministry of Information announced 
that the Reich had once again begun 
the unrestricted submarine warfare that 
brought the United States into the first 
war. 

The news nonplussed the Propaganda 
Ministry in Berlin. And just as it was 
about to issue elaborate denials, the Ger- 
man Army clamped on drastic censorship 
and for twelve hours all messages from 
Germany ceased. The next day an astound- 
ing official “explanation” was issued: that 
Winston Churchill, new First Lord of the 
British Admiralty, had engineered the 
whole thing to arouse American anger 
against Germany. (The Nazi press also 
charged that Churchill was responsible for 
the bombing of Ambassador Anthony 
Drexel Biddle’s villa near Warsaw.) 

Next Germany turned loose a series of 
full-blown atrocity stories about the Poles. 
They were alleged to have nailed German 
children to the table by their tongues and 
to have crucified a forester. An American 
correspondent on a tour of the front was 
shown the bodies of persons purporting 
to be Germans who had been “mutilated” 
by the Polish Army. 





Empire at War 


Canada Completes the Line-up 


of Dominions Backing Britain 


On Sept. 3 King George VI appealed 
over a worldwide radio network for support 
of his empire in Britain’s “grave hour.” All 
last week the responses surged into London. 
India, along with that collection of rocks, 
islands, and tropical lands known as the 
British colonies, automatically went to war 
on London’s declaration. New Zealand and 
Australia followed upon the echo of the 
King’s words. And within a few days South 
Africa and Canada had made the line-up 
of the great dominions complete. 


South Africa 

The Union of South Africa, with a large 
part of its population still speaking 
Afrikaans and not English and with pro- 
Germans in its government, did not de- 
clare war immediately. Even a day after 
the King’s speech, Gen. J. B. M. Hert- 
zog, the Prime Minister, proposed that 
relations with the belligerents “persist 
unchanged, as if no war was being 
waged.” 

But six out of eleven Cabinet Ministers 
revolted against this policy and rallied be- 
hind Justice Minister Gen. Jan Christiaan 
Smuts, former Premier who commanded 
British forces in East Africa during the 
World War and was a member of Brit- 
ain’s Supreme War Council. 

Next day Parliament rejected Hertzog’s 
proposal by a vote of 80 to 67 and ap- 
proved one by Smuts, severing relations 
with Germany and putting South Africa 
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at war with the Reich. Hertzog resigned. 
Smuts became Premier and External Af- 
fairs and Defense Minister as well. 

The Parliament vote was the signal for 
an outbreak of anti-German rioting in 
Johannesburg. Crowds smashed the win- 
dows of a German shipping office and set 
fire to two German trucks and an auto- 
mobile. On Sept. 8 came the first official 
action against Germany: armed police 
seized the 6,000-ton Nazi ship Hagen in 
Durban Harbor and interned its crew. 
Next day the Union tore up its trade pact 
with the Reich. 


Canada 

Like South Africa, Canada did not im- 
mediately declare war, although in 1914 
Britain’s entrance automatically involved 
the dominion. There was a reason for its 
delaying a formal declaration: the possi- 
bility that a neutral Canada might pro- 
vide a “back door” through which Brit- 
ain could obtain American airplanes and 
other war materials despite the Neutral- 
ity Act. In addition the French Canadians 
have always opposed war on any terms. 
But public opinion soon overwhelmed both 
objections as the clamor developed for sup- 
porting Britain in its war to the finish 
against Hitler. 

Canada’s declaration of war came Sun- 
day. Then Parliament approved—with but 
one dissenting vote—the Speech from the 
Throne in which the Governor General, 
Lord Tweedsmuir, had proclaimed a “state 
of war” to an emergency session of Parlia- 
ment Sept. 7. Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King’s War Cabinet drafted a formal proc- 
lamation and it was cabled to London for 
the King’s own signature—as Canada’s 
answer to his appeal to the empire. 


“Down Under’ 

Australia and New Zealand followed 
their prompt declarations of war by start- 
ing mobilization of their war machines. 

Australia began to call up its entire 


militia of 78,000 in batches of 10,000 and 
ordered creation of a special militia of 
14,000. Prime Minister Robert Menzies 
announced that Britain would buy the 
entire Australian wool clip for the dura- 
tion of the war, as well as the dominion’s 
surplus food and a large part of its wheat 
export surplus. 

In New Zealand, Prime Minister Mi- 
chael Savage’s government started raising 
a special force “for service inside and out- 
side New Zealand,” with 6,600 men be- 
tween 21 and 35 in the first enlistment. 
Work was rushed on three large military 
camps. Restrictions on the sale of gaso- 
line made private cars disappear almost 
altogether from the streets. 


India 


India automatically went to war along- 
side Britain—but its full support was still 
dubious. As in 1914, the Indian princes 
placed their resources at the disposal of 
the British, The Nizam of Hyderabad, 
India’s Premier Prince, and the Aga Khan, 
spiritual leader of 10,000,000 Moslems, 
fervently urged support for Britain. The 
Maharaja of Indore made a spot contribu- 
tion of $150,000 to Britain’s war chest. 

But what made India doubtful was the 
attitude of the all-powerful Congress 
party which at its next meeting will pre- 
sumably decide whether to aid Britain with- 
out reservation or demand further liber- 
ties for India as its price. Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, expected to be Mohandas K. 
Gandhi’s successor as head of the Congress 
party, has long fought British rule—but 
he has attacked Fascism with equal vigor. 


Eire 

One curious empire anomaly did not de- 
clare war on Germany: Eire, which is 
linked to the British Commonwealth 
solely in its recognition of the King as a 
kind of powerless overlord. But although 
strict neutrality was announced, a strong 
pro-British sentiment spread over Eire 


and Germans were not allowed to disem. 
bark from steamers. Dublin also ordered 
active war preparations: reserves were 
called up, blackouts staged, air-raiq 
trenches dug, and mail and _ telegrams 
censored. And for the second time this 
year, Prime Minister De Valera called of 
his visit to the United States because of 
the crisis. 


Colonies 

Such powerful empire outposts as Gi- 
braltar, Malta, and Hong Kong had 4l- 
ready mobilized before the declaration of 
war. But from a score of other little colo- 
nies came pledges of support. Jamaica 
voluntarily ended its Jabor strife; the 
Falkland Islands took defense measures; 
the Queen of Tonga in the Friendly Is. 
lands vowed her support; and the para- 
mount chief of Basutoland proclaimed: 
“Our King is at war and so are we.” 


Significance 


Except for some doubt as to India, 
there is the same unanimity of support for 
Britain as in the World War. In that con- 
flict, 800,000 Indian combatants and 400, 
000 noncombatants served in Africa, Pal- 
estine, and the Near East. Canada sent 
400,000 men overseas and more than 
400,000 Anzacs—<Australians and New 
Zealanders—fought at Gallipoli, in the 
Levant, and in France. Some 200,000 
South Africans mopped up the German 
colonies in that region. 

Today, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South Africa have a combined 
potential man power of more than 6,500,- 
000. But with the Eastern Mediterranean 
countries friendly to Britain and the Afri- 
can colonies in British hands, the same 
need for dominion troops no longer exists. 

Thus instead of raising large expedi- 
tionary forces as in 1914, the dominions 
are now expected to support the mother 
country mainly—at least for a time—by 
sending supplies of arms, munitions, food, 
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Dominion Prime Ministers: Savage of New Zealand, Menzies of Australia, Smuts of South Africa, King of Canada 
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and other materials essential for waging 
war. From Australia and New Zealand, 
Britain will get wool, wheat, and butter. 
From the rich South African mines will 
come gold. Most important of all, from 
Canada will be sent munitions and planes. 

And even though the United States may 
be unable to sell aircraft to Britain via 
the neighboring dominion, American man- 
ufacturers can set up new plants across 
the border (see page 58), as has already 
been done in the case of automobiles, while 
new British-sponsored factories will open 
next spring. 





The Question Marks 


Russian and Italian Policies 
Still Enigmas of the War 


The war entered its second week with 
the four powers who were involved at the 
outset still the only active protagonists. 
But while most European nations clung 
desperately to their hastily proclaimed 
neutrality, Russia and Italy—the entrance 
of either into the war would swing the 
odds heavily—maintained an enigmatic 
and profitable silence about their ultimate 
intentions. 


New Ally 


All week long Moscow hummed with the 
sound of military activity. The streets of 
the Red capital blossomed with uniforms 
as high army and navy leaders were 
called to conferences at the Defense 
Commissariat. The National Hotel—Mos- 
cow’s leading one, next door to the Amer- 
ican Embassy—was closed to the public 
and taken over by the military. Reservists 
were called up individually from their 
jobs and replaced by women while thou- 
sands of men piled into troop trains—all 
bound for the west. Doctors and nurses 
also left the capital of Germany’s new 
nonaggression ally, and trucks, autos, and 
horses were requisitioned to rush supplies. 

Only a meaningless explanation was 
offered to explain this semi-mobilization. 
On Sept. 9 the official Tass news agency 
announced that “several classes” of re- 
serves had been summoned, because of the 
German-Polish war, “which is assuming a 
wider and more threatening character. 

Then the Russian press launched a 
strange and bitter attack on Britain, 
charging it had failed to fulfill trade con- 


- tracts—obviously because of wartime re- 


strictions. The Soviet itself inaugurated a 
“cash and carry” export system and 
banned the shipment of goods to countries 
where restrictions would create “unfavor- 
able conditions” for Soviet trade. 


Old Ally 


While Russia took new “precautions,” 
Italy eased up on ones previously adopted. 
In Rome, workmen demolished air-raid 
































shelters, and the 11 p.m. closing hour for 
public places was extended to midnight. 
On Sept. 9 the liner Rex sailed for New 
York, signaling the resumption of regular 
shipping with all parts of the world. 
Neither the Rex nor other Italian ships 
that sailed at the same time can return to 
home ports before October. 

Mussolini himself didn’t break the 


Danish peninsula was “bombed” again, 
but this time by British propaganda 
leaflets intended for the Reich. 

On Sept. 9 Britain got in trouble with 
Belgium. Three British bombers flew over 
Belgian territory on their way back from a 
propaganda raid on Germany. Belgian 
Air Force planes took up after them and 
forced one to land, while another opened 





International 


In Holland: all the neutrals were uneasy 


silence that he has maintained since last 
May, and the Italian press suddenly be- 
came a model of discretion. The word 
“Axis” was even dropped from their 
vocabulary, although an official German 
broadcast on Sept. 10 boasted that, despite 
Italian neutrality, Hitler still counted on 
the Duce “if need be.” 


Neutral Targets 

Denmark, Belgium, and Holland—all of 
them lie on the routes between Britain and 
Germany—were among the first countries 
to declare their neutrality. But last week 
they were the first countries—aside from 
Poland—to be “bombed.” 

The Danes suffered first. On Sept. 4 
the inhabitants of the peaceful little sea- 
port town of Esbjerg, midway between the 
Kiel Canal and the Skagerrak, heard a 
plane high overhead in the clouds. Sudden- 
ly, four bombs crashed down and one of 
them wrecked a three-story apartment 
house, killing two persons. An investigation 
showed the bombs were British, and 
London in high embarrassment expressed 
its “profound regret” for the “most un- 
fortunate accident.” It was explained that 
the bombs had been dropped by one of 
the planes that failed to return from the 
raid on the German naval base at 
Wilhelmshaven. Four days later the 





fire on a Belgian plane, presumably think- 
ing it German. The neutral ship crashed 
in flames, and the two men in it bailed 
out. They were injured landing. Again 
London apologized for its air force, which 
has been itching to come to grips with 
the Germans. 

Holland likewise heard the sound of 
mysterious planes. At first they were 
thought to be German but a flood of Brit- 
ish leaflets identified them. As in Belgium, 
anti-aircraft guns opened fire. A few days 
later 30 lives were lost when a Nether- 
lands mine sweeper was sunk by one of its 
own mines off the coast. 


Balkans 


Of all the European neutrals, none were 
more alarmed by Germany’s rapid ad- 
vance into Poland than the Balkan na- 
tions. And Field Marshal Géring added to 
their worries by threatening Rumania and 
Yugoslavia with destruction if they “dared 
oppose Germany.” 

Rumania, with already more than 1,- 
000,000 men under arms, called still more 
reserves to the colors. The German Lega- 
tion in Bucharest protested when twelve 
uniformed British officers passed through 
Rumania en route to Poland following 
King Carol’s neutrality proclamation. 
Yugoslavia reaffirmed its neutrality and 
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denied that general mobilization had been 
ordered, as had been announced by the 
British Ministry of Information on the 
basis of War Office reports. 

Far from the zone of action, Turkey 
called up several classes of reserves and 
ordered all factories making munitions and 
war supplies to work double shifts seven 
days a week. From Beirut, Syria, Gen. 
Maxime Weygand, Franco-British Near 
East commander, flew to Ankara to con- 
fer with Turkish military leaders on joint 
plans in case the war spread to the East- 
ern Mediterranean. 

And from Egypt to Morocco the other 
allies and protectorates of Britain and 
France made ready to join the big strug- 
gle in Europe. 





Czech Legions | 
Three Groups of Exiles Called 


to Join the Fight on Germany 


The crack Czech guard regiments that 
once assembled daily in the courtyard of 
the Hradchany Castle in Prague wore three 
different uniforms—one with French kepis, 
one with feathered Italian alpine hats, the 
last with Russian slouch caps. That regalia 
commemorated the three armies in which 
Czech volunteers fought during the World 
War for their country’s promised inde- 
pendence, facing summary execution as 
traitors when caught by their Austro-Hun- 
garian overlords. 

Last week Czechs began a similar haz- 
ardous battle, again under three flags. 

On Sept. 4—the day after Britain and 
France declared war—Poland announced 
the formation of a legion of Czech and 
Slovak soldiers who had fled to Poland 
both before and after the German occupa- 
tion last March. Their organization was 
begun in May when Gen. Lev Prchala, last 
Governor of the ill-fated Carpatho-Uk- 
raine, slipped across the border and rallied 
2,000 brother refugees. Warsaw paid him 
the supreme compliment of dubbing him 
“the Czech Pilsudski,” while President 
Moscicki and Marshal Smigly-Rydz offi- 
cially approved the new legion. 

In London last week Eduard Benes, 
former Czech President, took up the fight. 
He told Neville Chamberlain: “We Czecho- 
Slovak citizens consider ourselves as being 
also in the war with the German military 
forces and we shall march with your peo- 
ple until the final victory and the libera- 
tion of our fatherland.” 

Next, the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion announced that Benes and Jan Ma- 
saryk, former Minister to Britain and son 
of Czecho-Slovakia’s first President, were 
organizing a Czech legion with the full sup- 
port of the government. Circulars were 
sent to the some 7,000 Czechs in Britain 
—2,000 are eligible for military service— 
asking them to register. Recruiting was 


also planned for Canada, which has about 
35,000 Czechs, and the rest of the empire. 

Then, over the British Broadcasting 
Corp., Masaryk launched a series of Czech- 
language programs, beginning with one in 
which he predicted the restoration of an 
independent Czecho-Slovakia and ended 
with the cry: “I will see you again in 
Prague!” 

In Paris, Stefan Osusky, former Czech 
Minister, announced the formation of a 
third legion and notified all 50,000 Czechs 
in France “who remain faithful to the 
fatherland” to register for service Sept. 
14. By Sept. 9 about 600 Czech officers had 
already started to form two army divisions 
of their countrymen. And France prepared 
to welcome a Czech National Council, in- 
cluding Benes, Osusky, and Masaryk, sim- 
ilar to one established during the World 
War. 

Last week all the dangers of World War 
days were revived for Czech patriotism. 
As Austro-Hungary had once done, the 
government of the Protectorate of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia announced that any 
Czech joining the legions and fighting 
against the present state or Germany 
would be shot as a traitor if captured. 





The Windsors 


When the Duke of Windsor stepped 
aboard a destroyer and left Britain one 
clear December night in 1936, the news- 
paper headlines were as black as those her- 
alding a war. This week another destroyer 
waited to take the former King Edward 
VIII back home—and the news was almost 
lost in the excitement of war. 

Almost as soon as hostilities opened, 
Edward and his Duchess began to close 
their Cannes villa in anticipation of an in- 


The Windsors at long last received permission to go home 
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vitation to return to Britain for war work 
It came almost immediately, and Georg 


VI offered his brother the King’s private } 


plane. But because of the Duchess’ dislike 
for air travel the Windsors traveled ty 
Paris by car. 

In London the once-exiled pair will firs 
stay at the home of the Duke’s forme 
equerry, Maj. Edward Metcalf. After that 
they will take the smart Belgrave Square 
house belonging to the Duke and Duchess 
of Kent, who are moving elsewhere. The 
Kents already have their war work cut 
out. Instead of going to Australia as Goy- 
ernor General, the Duke will serve as an 
Admiral in the navy and the Duchess yi 
take up nursing. 





Latin America 


The outbreak of the war had less im- 
mediate effect on the Latin - American 
states than in any other important section 
of the world. Nevertheless, the European 
struggle echoed in the twenty republics in 
the form of incidents, propaganda, and 
neutrality worries. 

In Mexico the war danger increased 
President Lazaro Cardenas’s chances of 
successfully running for a second term— 
theoretically forbidden by law—or simply 
remaining in power because of the emer- 
gency. And his political ally, Vicente Lom- 
bardo Toledano, head of the dominant— 
and Leftist—labor federation of Mexico, 
urged union members to agitate for the 
country’s entrance in the struggle against 
the Reich. (Nine German ships, including 
the 32,000-ton liner Columbus, are now 
hiding in Mexican ports and could be con- 
fiscated in the event of war.) 

Argentina, which depends on exports to 
maintain the southern continent’s highest 
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Channel Watchdogs: To guard the crowded 
waters between Dover and Calais, British destroyers 
maintain their most intensive patrol. At the slightest 


sign of a U-boat the warships drop depth charges 
whose terrific detonation alone is sufficient to buckle 
the plates of any near-by submarine. 





aint 


standard of living, protested to London 
against the decision of the British Navy 
to regard food, forage, and clothing as 
contraband. At the same time, it ordered 
dismantling of the radio equipment of all 
belligerents’ merchant ships in Argen- 
tinean ports. 

Just before the Allied declarations of 
war a German freighter sailed from the 
Nicaraguan port of Corinto after burning 
ports in her sides with acetylene torches, 
preparatory to mounting armaments. Last 
week Nicaragua kept a close watch on 
other ships and issued a blanket ban on 
propaganda of all kinds after leaflets had 
been distributed assailing “Yankee war 
profiteers.” 

Cuba followed suit by clamping down 
on the broadcasting of war news “un- 
pleasant to the nationals of belligerent 
powers residing on the island.” 

But Panama took the most comprehen- 
sive neutrality step by forbidding bel- 
ligerent warships and auxiliary vessels—a 
distinction that might include most Ger- 
man merchant vessels—to enter Panama 
ports for three months after leaving the 
Canal Zone or the United States. 





Ambassadorial Shuttle 


Like millions of others in warring Europe 
last week, ambassadors packed their bags 
and fled. In Berlin Sir Nevile Henderson, 
the British envoy, took his pet dachshunds 
and boarded a train for the Netherlands. 
At the frontier Sir Nevile waited on a sid- 
ing—until the German chargé d’affairs 
sailed from Britain. (The French and Ger- 
mans observed the same distrustful punc- 
tilio.) And on his trip across the North 








Sea Sir Nevile watched the steamer’s de- 
stroyer escort twice drop depth charges 
when submarine attacks were suspected. 

One ambassador never got home. By the 
time Joseph Lipski, Polish envoy to Berlin, 
was ready to leave, the German Army was 
already deep in his country. So he traveled 
by way of Stockholm but by the time he 
had reached Tallinn, Estonia, his govern- 
ment had left the capital and scattered 
over the length of Poland. 





Break for Japan 


War Expected to Bring Boom 
and Aid in Conquest of China 


Announcement of the Russian-German 
nonaggression pact came as a depressing 
shock to Japan. But the outbreak of war 
in Europe caused hopes in Tokyo to bound, 
bringing visions of prosperity and an end 
of the exhausting war in China. 

On Sept. 4, as hostilities opened, leading 
Tokyo stocks jumped 10 to 25 points and 
all week the bull market continued, with 
shipping and shipbuilding stocks in the 
lead. Newspapers repeated last week’s 
statement that Japan “does not intend to 
become involved” in the hostilities. 

Next, Japan made a diplomatic move 
to cash in on the war. It proposed that if 
Britain and France withdrew their mili- 
tary and naval forces from China, Tokyo 
would protect their nationals and interests 
in the Far East. 

Then up went trial balloons with dis- 
guised versions of this proposal. The Japan 
Times, for years the English-language 
mouthpiece for the Foreign Office, reported 


“on good authority” that London had 
agreed to shift its troops from Shanghai, 
Peiping, and Tientsin to Singapore, and 
to withdraw its warships permanently to 
Hong Kong. And The Central China 
Daily News in Shanghai published an 
article suggesting a new alignment of 
European and Asiatic powers, pitting 
Japan, Italy, France, and Britain against 
Germany and Russia. The author was 
Wang Ching-wei, onetime Premier of 
China and now slated by Tokyo to co- 
ordinate its puppet regimes in China. 

At Tientsin appeared tangible evidence 
of such an understanding. The British 
police turned over to the Japanese the four 
Chinese alleged murderers whose retention 
provided the excuse for blockading the 
concession three months ago. In return, 
Japan released Lt. Col. Christopher Spear, 
military attaché to the British Embassy, 
who has been held at Kalgan as a “sus- 
pected spy” since last May. As Spear pre- 
pared to leave for Shanghai, presumably 
en route to active duty in Europe, General 
Hasunuma bade him farewell: “I hope 
you win.” 





Significance 


The World War was a tremendous boon 
to Japan. On the economic front it took 
over markets the other belligerents were 
forced to abandon. Politically, it gained 
half of Germany’s Pacific colonies as well 
as the Reich’s sphere of influence in Shan- 
tung. 

The new war may afford Japan a chance 
to repeat its success. Markets lost due to 
the industrial restrictions caused by the 
Chinese war can be reconquered. With the 
Western powers unable to supply China 
with munitions, Chiang Kai-shek may be 
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Olympic Club. He had received a telegram 
from the secretary, Frank Foran, stating 
that if he didn’t quit, 165 other members 
would. Foran later branded the telegram a 
“rank forgery” and offered to reinstate 
Wiedemann. The Consul withdrew his 
resignation. 


{ In Baltimore, Md., the board of directors 
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International 


Books—including ‘Mein Kampf'—for London air-raid protection 


forced to come to terms with Tokyo. And 
in return for Japan’s benevolent neutrality, 
the democracies may surrender some of 
their rights in China. 





Sidelights of the War 


Mohandas K. Gandhi, one man who 
won victories with non-violence, recently 
addressed a humble, personal peace plea 
to Adolf Hitler. It was ignored by the 
Nazi warlord. Last week the homespun 
little Mahatma called on Lord Linlithgow, 
the towering Viceroy of India, and ex- 
pressed his sympathy for France and 
Britain “from a purely humanitarian 
point of view.” 


§ Employes of the League of Nations 
heard a simple announcement from the 
Secretariat: “The work of the League has 
been interrupted.” 


*{ Paul Gurtler, who was Corporal Adolf 
Hitler’s sergeant during the World War 
and is now a naturalized Canadian work- 
ing in the Alberta coal mines, enlisted in 
the Canadian Army. 


“| In New York City more than a score of 
German midgets from the World’s Fair 
called at the Reich consulate and offered 
their Lilliputian services to the fatherland. 


"In Scranton, Pa., an official proclama- 
tion set forth the city’s neutrality and 
called upon all residents to maintain an 
impartial attitude. Thousands of miners 
of the surrounding area are natives of 
Poland and Germany. 


When Franz von Papen, German Am- 
bassador to Turkey, engineered the Rus- 
so-German nonaggression pact, Nazis 


hailed it as ending the bogey of a war on 
two fronts. Last week as the German 
Army conquered Poland, von Papen wor- 
ried about the second front. His country 
estate lies in the Saar Valley between the 
Maginot Line and the West Wall. 


{ Vionnet, Lelong, Maggy Rouff, and 
other Paris couturiers announced that they 
would remain open: “We have plenty of 
skilled feminine workers to carry on. . 
By February the new wartime fashion 
machine should be running smoothly.” 


Fritz Wiedemann, Hitler’s World War 
captain and now Nazi Consul in San 
Francisco, resigned from the exclusive 


of the Baltimore Germans team of the 
American Soccer League voted unanimous. 
ly to change the name to Baltimore Amer- 
icans. 


The German Government forbade publie 
dancing for the duration of the war. 


§] Anne Morgan, sister of J. P. Morgan, 
who received the rank of Commander ig 
the Legion of Honor for her social welfare 
activities in France during the World 
War, announced in Paris the formation of 
the “American Friends of France.” It wil] 
cooperate with the French Army in caring 
for children and refugees. 


{ Herschel Grynszpan, young Jewish refu- 
gee whose assassination of a German 
Embassy attaché precipitated last No- 
vember’s pogrom, appealed to the French 
Department of Justice for permission to 
leave the Paris jail, where he is awaiting 
trial, in order to “give my blood as a 
volunteer in the ranks of the French front 
fighters.” 


{ Instead of sandbagging its roof as a pro- 
tection against air attacks, a London book- 
store simply covered it with a thick layer of 
waste books—including many copies of 
“Mein Kampf.” 


“* One London clothing-store owner made a 
bad bet with the public. Just before the 
conflict started he offered to refund the 
price of any clothes bought if war broke 
out before 1940. 


Wide World 


Mahatma Gandhi found himself in sympathy with Britain 
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U.S. Is Made Rigidly Neutral 
Pending Congress Study of Act 


Roosevelt’s Revision Hopes 
Facing Trouble as the Nation’s 
War Interest Cools Off 


Threading his way through Europe’s 
war crisis with almost proclamation-a-day 
precision, President Roosevelt last week 
took measured steps to safeguard the neu- 
trality he had promised the country in 
Sunday’s fireside chat. 

On Tuesday, following the custom of in- 
ternational law, he issued a formal procla- 
mation recognizing that a state of war 
“unhappily exists” between Germany and 
France, Poland, the United Kingdom, In- 
dia, Australia, and New Zealand, and set- 
ting forth specific rules forbidding, 
among other things: (1) citizens to enlist 
or entice others to enlist in the armed 
forces of a belligerent, (2) citizens to fit 
out ships for war or supply arms or per- 
sonnel to warships, (3) citizens to finance 
or organize military or naval expeditions 
against belligerents, (4) belligerents’ war- 
ships to use United States ports or waters 
to prepare for hostilities or observe the 
enemy, (5) more than three warships of 
any one belligerent to occupy the same 
United States port simultaneously, (6) 
any belligerent’s warship to remain in a 
United States port longer than 24 hours, 
(7) any belligerent’s warship to take on 
more than normal peacetime fuel or pro- 
visions, (8) any belligerent’s warship to 
attempt to fuel a second time within three 
months in any United States port, (9) any 
belligerent’s warship to make repairs from 
enemy gunfire in United States ports, and 
(10) foreign warships to conduct searches 
or take prizes in American waters. 

A few hours later the President invoked 
the Neutrality Act proscribing: (1) the 
sale to belligerents of arms, ammunition, 
or implements of war, (2) trading by 
United States residents in the securities of 
belligerents, (3) extension of credits (oth- 
er than “normal commercial loans”) to 
belligerents, (4) assisting an interned 
soldier or sailor of a belligerent to escape, 
(5) traveling to or from Europe in a bel- 
ligerent’s vessel (a supplementary procla- 
mation of Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
requires that “indisputable evidence” of 
the urgency of such travel even in United 
States or neutral ships must be supplied 
before special visas will be issued, and pro- 
vides for periodic checking by the State 
Department of all United States pass- 
ports) and, (6) collection of funds in the 
name of a foreign government. The Presi- 
dent also promulgated regulations govern- 
ing the use of the Panama Canal. 





“Strong as the Weakest Link” 
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Packer in The N. Y. Daily Mirror 





On Thursday Mr. Roosevelt revealed at 
a two-hour emergency Cabinet meeting 
(to which, as Cabinet members for the du- 
ration of the crisis, he invited Federal Se- 
curity Administrator Paul V. McNutt, 
Federal Loan Administrator Jesse H. 
Jones, and Federal Works Administrator 
John Carmody) that he had sounded out 
Congressional leaders on the chances of a 
speedy session to remove the arms em- 
bargo, and it was confidently expected in 
Washington that he would summon the 
legislators soon—possibly for Oct. 2. 

On Friday the President proclaimed a 
“state of limited national emergency,” act- 
ing under powers granted under World 
War and other statutes. He ordered an in- 
crease of 103,095 officers and men in the 


Talburt in The Washington Daily News 
By Talburt 

















nation’s defense forces (see page 35); 
strengthened the garrisons at the Panama 
Canal and Puerto Rico, directed that the 
coast defense batteries be fully manned im- 
mediately; increased the personnel of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and broad- 
ened the powers of all surveillance agencies 
to combat espionage and sabotage; speed- 
ed the barter of 600,000 bales of cotton for 
British rubber, and announced the pur- 
chase during the week of. $168,223,000 of 
government securities to check a decline 
in Federal bonds (see page 52). 

Unable to deal with the twin problems 
of food hoarding and profiteering by ex- 
ecutive fiat, Mr. Roosevelt sought to allay 
the panic that hit New York housewives 
(see page 50) by reinforcing statements of 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace 
assuring the country that there were 
abundant surpluses of all needed commod- 
ities. 

On Saturday the President moved to or- 
ganize the White House staff for a war 
emergency under Reorganization Plan 1 
passed by Congress, and served notice 
through Secretary Stephen Early that 
“those creatures of the imagination” popu- 
larly referred to as “the brain trust” were 
“out the window.” Then, canceling a 
scheduled address to Democratic women 
this week because “the events of the past 
few days render it imperative that every 
utterance of mine in these days of tension 
be addressed to all of our citizens,” the 
war-weary Chief Executive left the capital 
for a week end with his mother at Hyde 
Park, N.Y. 

There, on Sunday, Mr. Roosevelt took 
account of Canada’s declaration of war by 
extending the arms embargo to that do- 
minion, which, last year, he assured: “The 
people of the United States will not stand 
idly by if domination of Canadian soil is 
threatened” (Newsweek, Aug. 29, 1938) . 


Trial and Error 

The effect of the arms-embargo provi- 
sion, crux of the battle between the Ad- 
ministration and Congressional isolation- 
ists, has been as complete and electric as 
Mr. Roosevelt predicted it would be. By 
the stroke of a reluctant pen, he stopped 
$50,000,000 worth of exports. At a moment 


when France and England were ready to 


order 1,500 more American warplanes, de- 
livery of more than half the 1,450 previous- 
ly contracted for was abruptly halted (see 
page 58). 

Meanwhile, the United States could con- 
tinue to sell cotton, oil, steel, and a 
thousand other items as essential to war 
making (and as closely related to the cash 
vs. credit controversy as it relates to the 
possibility of American involvement 
through selling to one side and not to the 
other). And last week Secretary of In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes injected a new fly 
in the already spotty war-boom ointment 
by warning the country that if Americans 
sold their natural resources without 
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thought of the future “the devastation 
might be almost us great as if we were in- 
vaded.” 

Behind the vexing problem of what to 
sell and what not to sell lay related ones 
certain to face Congress if the war lasted 
more than a short time. Supporters of the 
Ludlow war referendum had served notice 
that they would seize upon a special ses- 
sion of Congress to press for a law (though 
according to a Gallup survey, public sup- 
port for such a law by last week had 
dropped from 61 per cent to 51 per cent). 
Some Congressmen were alarmed by ru- 
mors of a drive to repeal or emasculate the 
Johnson Act, which bars lending money to 
nations now in default. Others pointed 
out that such a step would not likely be 
necessary, since France, the United King- 
dom, and Canada together have between 
$4,000,000,000 and $5,000,000,000 of liquid 
assets in this country, and could borrow 
another $2,000,000,000,000 from neutrals 
(United States exports to Britain, France, 
Russia, and Italy during that part of the 
World War when this country was neutral 
amounted to $7,000,000,000). And econo- 
mists wondered what America could do 
with arms buyers’ gold and silver besides 
bury it in the ground. 

But notwithstanding the fact that Mr. 
Roosevelt had proved himself a better 
guesser than the isolationists on the im- 
minence of war, there was little indication 
this week that the Congressional temper 
had materially changed. In Detroit Sen. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, one of the leading 
Republican Presidential candidates, assert- 
ed that the neutrality bloc would stand 
firm against lifting the arms embargo. On 
the other hand, two of his G.O.P. Senate 
colleagues—Robert A. Taft of Ohio and 
Warren R. Austin of Vermont—came out 
for repealing the ban. 

The public as a whole was weathering 
the first weeks of the war with credit. Not 
even the sinking of the Athenia (NEews- 
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Wide World 


History by proclamation: the United States takes its stand 


WEEK, Sept. 11) had disturbed the univer- 
sal devotion to “staying out.” Newspapers 
without exception counseled moderation 
and warned their readers to beware of 
propaganda. The American Radio Relay 
League advised all amateur operators to 
eschew war talk. The manager of a Brook- 
lyn hotel instructed his staff to abstain 
from “inflaming discussion.” Through all 
the currents and cross currents of opinion 
there ran a new thread: the feeling that 
there was “something funny about this 
war.” In the circumstances, Americans 
seemed sure of only one thing: they want- 
ed their government to go slow and above 
all stay out. 


Significance 
There is no doubt that in delaying the 
call to Congress Mr. Roosevelt felt that 


time was on his side. He naturally expect- 
ed the actual impact of war—and espe- 


Deliveries of American bombers in Liverpool, Eng., were halted 


cially such incidents as the Athenia sinking 
—to roll up a tremendous sentiment for 
neutrality revision that would make itself 
felt to wavering Congress members. In ad- 
dition, he may have counted on the pres- 
sure of aircraft makers and others who 
stood to lose by the arms embargo. And, in 
any case, he wanted to sound out Congress 
leaders to avoid the embarrassment of an- 
other bitter session creating the impres- 
sion of American disunity—at a time when 
Europe’s decisions might hang on United 
States’ decisions. 

But there were other factors. One is the 
uncertainty about the present trend of 
prices. The President does not want to be- 
come embroiled in a fight over price con- 
trol—especially before he has made up his 
own mind as to what if any legistation is 
needed. Perhaps the most important factor 
of all concerns the expectation that Hitler 
will conquer Poland quickly and then offer 
France and Britain peace through Musso- 
lini. The feeling is growing in Washington 
that if France and Britain should be in a 
difficult military position when such an 
offer came, they might not be able to re- 
fuse categorically to consider it for all their 
denials of the moment. 

Mr. Roosevelt undoubtedly would like 
to see the arms embargo lifted before that 
moment came, so that the democracies 
would have that much added encourage- 
ment to tell Hitler it was a finish fight. 
Yet some Congressmen, knowing that the 
President is disposed to “stiffen” the 
French and British whenever they show 
signs of weakening, are inclined to caution 
for that very knowledge. They do not want 
this government to be in the position of 
influencing the verdict. 

The Russo-German pact, the vaguely 
reported feinting on the western front, the 
passing of nearly two weeks without any 
widespread warfare on Germany, all have 
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UIET SLEEPING CARS...clean and 






freshened by perfect air-condition- 
ing...gliding over the smoothest of roadbeds 
...Starting and stopping as gently as the grass 
bends in the summer as As 
breeze... that is night on aw 
Chessie’s railroad... 


where, as thousands of 

























passengers know, every detail of equipment 


and service is keyed to comfort so that you may 
Sleep Like a Kitten. Send for free copy of 
“Chessie’s Travel Dividends?’ which describes 


NO TWO MILES ALIKE IN ste CHESSIE CORRIDOR interesting trips and fas- 





, we cinating stopovers. 

Address Passenger Dept., 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 
827 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Ride America’s distinguished fleet of air-conditioned trains 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON—THE SPORTSMAN—THE F.F.V. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LIMES 
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The 1939 Harvest of Startling Contraptions 


Walter W. Hinton demonstrates his ‘Spell It’ 
license plates, which he says are easier to read 


ewe BB 


A double-barreled frying pan, de- 
signed to cook eggs more neatly 


Bothered by dandruff? Whisk it 


out with this suction cleaner 


Thingumajigs: Inventions— 
some practical, others completely 
wacky—-had their moment in the 
spotlight recently at an exposition 
of new gadgets staged by the Amer- 
ican Hobby Federation of New 
York. Besides those shown on this 
page, they included a ‘cryless’ 
onion peeler (a long handle keeps 
the weep-causing vegetable at a 
comfortable distance), a device 
intended to ease labor troubles 
by automatically and impartially 
choosing which employes should go 
in a layoff, a camera hidden in the 
bowl of a pipe, and the round bil- 
liard table of Fred Waring, orches- 
tra leader, which enables him to 
bewilder even champions of the cue. 
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Wool-covered wire for 
cleaning Venetian blinds 


Not an amusement-park device but a home rowing ma- 
chine that propels you around the room as you exercise 


A salesman’s portfolio that opens 
into a more or less comfortable seat 


Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
The ‘Typatune’—a baby piano 
that’s fun for the typist 
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tended to cool rather than rouse American 
ardor. The result is that Congress is less 
disposed to take chances now than it was 


a month ago. 





Hemisphere Parley 


Pan American Called to Build 
Western Wall of Neutrality 


Three months after the outbreak of the 
World War, Argentina, Peru, and Chile 
initiated a conference of neutral American 
nations to search for possibilities of con- 
certed action. The United States, fondling 
a notion of playing the part of arch medi- 
ator in Europe, showed little more than 
oratorical enthusiasm for a solid front in 
the Western hemisphere. Result: a Pan- 
American subcommittee dawdled until 
January 1917 before filing a wordy report, 
and although the “concert of action” 
paved the way for a quadrupled inter- 
American trade,* the score for genuine 
hemispheric solidarity was pitifully close 
to zero. 

Last week, however, there were definite 
prospects of prompt and earnest collabora- 
tive action by all the 21 republics of the 
Americas in the face of a new war. For 
while individual nations studied their own 
position with regard to the European duel 
(see page 13), statesmen from Buenos 
Aires to Washington were responding 
wholeheartedly to an invitation issued 
jointly to Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Mexico, Peru, and the United 
States for an all-American consultation 
this month in Panama City to map a 
common program. 

Thanks to the prime understanding 
reached last December in Lima, when 
members of the eighth Pan-American Con- 
ference agreed to defend their principles 
“against all foreign intervention or activ- 
ity that may threaten” and to consult 
with each other if such a danger should 
occur (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 2), the move 
came as no surprise. And although previ- 
ous inter-American conferences have been 
nourished on a somewhat thin forensic 
soup, this month’s menu is expected to 
consist of red meat. 


Red Meat 


As Latin-American diplomats, assisted 
by Under-Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles, head of the United States delega- 
tion, began drafting tentative conference 
agenda, it became apparent that the hem- 
ispheric bloc will be confronted by specific 
rather than academic problems concern- 
ing the collaborative preservation of neu- 
trality, the avoidance of “incidents” while 





*United States commerce with Central and 
South America totaled $370,000,000 in 1913, 
second to Britain’s. It had soared to $1,396, 
411,000 by 1920, far ahead of British business. 


maintaining all national rights, the treat- 
ment to be accorded belligerents’ ships of 
war and commerce, the reshaping of inter- 
American trade to offset partial loss of 
world markets, the control of propaganda, 
and other ticklish questions. 

The Washington background for the 
Panama conference goes back to 1933, 
when the Roosevelt Administration, seek- 
ing to check oft-repeated (and often 
merited) criticism of “dollar diplomacy” 
and “Yankee imperialism,” inaugurated a 
policy designed to remove legislative trade 
barriers which, with the depression, cut 
United States business with Latin Amer- 
ica from $1,952,876,000 in 1929 to $531,- 
984,000 in 1933. By 1937 the total had 
risen to $1,250,851,000 because of im- 
proved world conditions, the lowering of 
super-protective tariffs, and the establish- 
ment of reciprocal trade agreements fash- 
ioned by Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

Improvement of relations in the new 
atmosphere of mutuality was illustrated 
clearly by the credits negotiated by For- 
eign Minister Oswaldo Aranha of Brazil 
on a visit to Washington last February 
(Newsweek, Feb. 27) when he urged the 
United States to fight totalitarian fire with 
democratic fire and launch a “dynamic” 
trade policy in South America, and by a 
similar loan to Nicaragua. A commercial 
pact with Argentina, concluded last month, 
and continued negotiations for reciprocal 
instruments with other Latin - American 
countries have further improved relations. 

At Panama City the 21 American sister 
republics will have an unprecedented op- 
portunity to reveal to the world not only 






... and sleek Brazilian fighting planes, South America is ready 
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their solidarity in matters affecting the 
military safety of the Western Hemis- 
phere, but their ability to come to each 
other’s side in protecting a rudely dislo- 
cated economy. The war has upset barter 
arrangements between Germany and sev- 
eral Latin-American states. It has changed 
Britain’s position, both as an importer 
and as an exporter. Mexico, having lost 
the Reich, must find a new market for her 
oil. Brazil must find new ‘markets for cof- 
fee; Chile, for copper and nitrates; Bolivia, 
for tin; Argentina, for beef and cereals. 

That the United States will take the 
lead in seeking to find new outlets for 
these staples (some of them in the United 
States) is taken for granted. Hence the 
American delegates are prepared to ex- 
plore the possibilities of extending needed 
credits to sister nations, and, if the war 
should last that long, of replacing some of 
Europe’s heavy investments in Latin 
America. 

To these knotty economic problems are 
tied other questions—questions of mutual 
security. And although the United States 
delegation did not contemplate open com- 
mitments on concerted military measures, 
despite some South American demands 
for “belligerent neutrality,” Washington 
was aware that the southern republics are 
already in a position to contribute to 
hemispheric defense a total of more than 
1,300,000 active soldiers and trained re- 
serves.* Available now are some 120 war- 
ships of nearly 300,000 total tonnage 





*The leaders are Brazil, 309,330; Argentina, 
280,480; Chile, 193,330; Mexico, 111,287, and 
Bolivia, 106,489. 
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manned by active naval forces of about 
40,000, while numerous modern craft are 
building. The 788 military planes which 
Latin-American air forces reported offi- 
cially last year have been increased by an 
unestimated number of purchases. All told, 
the military resources of the neutrality 
bloc comprise a warlike total which as- 
sumed a new significance last week after 
repeated but unconfirmed reports of sub- 
marine operations in the Gulf of Mexico 


and the Caribbean. 


Significance 


Although the Panama parley may con- 
tent itself officially with sounding hollow 
phrases, defense leaders are likely to slip 
from the conference stage into the wings 
to discuss: cooperative naval policing of 
all American waters to prevent operations 



































moves against spies, saboteurs, and propa- 
ganda agents; inter-army staff talks, and 
possible ultimate joint military action. 

As a matter of fact, these matters al- 
ready have been discussed. Latin Amer- 
icans have realized increasingly in recent 
years the potential dangers to the hemis- 
phere, and are aware that it is in their own 
as well as the United States’ interest to bar 
the Atlantic and Pacific gateways against 
hostile penetration. President Roosevelt’s 
radio declaration of last week—“We seek 
to keep war from our firesides by keeping 
war from the Americas”—is an internation- 
al keynote as appropriate for Buenos Aires 
as for Washington. 
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of submarines and commerce raiders; joint . 


That is the first fruit of a new United 
States policy in Latin America. Nothing 
has done more to smooth the way for the 
Panama talks than the understanding 
south of the Rio Grande that, for perhaps 
the first time in history, Uncle Sam faces 
a golden opportunity with the intent to 
help others as well as himself. 





Soviet Slickers 


In Washington last week, members of 
the Dies committee investigating un- 
American activities listened in amazement 
as Earl Browder, general secretary and 
leader of the Communist party in Amer- 
ica, calmly admitted traveling on pass- 
ports forged by agents of Soviet Russia 
and added that there was the “closest po- 
litical collaboration” between the Comin- 
tern (Communist International) and 
American Reds. 

But the most sensational story was told 
by Benjamin Gitlow, Communist. Vice 
Presidential candidate in 1924 and 1928 
and leader of the party until 1929. The 
ex-Red testified that (1) the Soviets had 
subsidized American “comrades” to the 
extent of $100,000 to $150,000 a year, (2) 
counterfeited American money for circula- 
tion in this country, and (3) diverted a 
$1,000,000 starvation relief fund to the 
treasuries of party workers. For good 
measure Gitlow, whose life is allegedly in 
danger from ocpu spies here, casually 
dropped a final bombshell: the 1935 or- 
ganization of the C.I.0., he testified Mon- 
day, followed a general policy laid down 
by the Comintern in 1922. 





Miss vs. Mrs. 


America took time out from the war 
last week to name two bathing beauty 
queens. 

“Miss Michigan”—Patricia Mary Don- 
nelly, 19, a brown-haired fashion model 
from Detroit who stands 5 feet 7 inches in 
No. 9 AA shoes—was crowned “Miss 
America of 1939” in the annual beauty 
queen parade in Atlantic City, N. J. She 
expects to marry at 24 and have three 
sons and two daughters—for whom she 
has already selected names. Second place 
went to Bettye Cornelia Averyt, 18, of 
Tulsa, Okla., and third to Anna Mae 
Schoonover, 22, of Seattle, Wash. There 
were 43 contestants from 30 states. 

“Mrs. America of 1939” is Mrs. Armand 
Donaruma of Union City, N. J. winner of a 
contest at the Palisades Amusement Park 
(just across the Hudson from New York 
City), which was open only to married 
women. The twenty contestants marched 
through the park bearing a neutrality ap- 
peal: “Mrs. America of 1939 will not be a 
widow in 1940. Help keep America out of 
war.” Mrs. America promptly challenged 
Miss America to enter a competition. 


Refugee Woes 
Americans Clamor for Home, 


Foreigners Here Do Likewise 


United States Government officials 
faced a steadily worsening refugee prob- 
lem on both sides of the Atlantic las; 
week. In Europe, an estimated 60,000 
American citizens were feverishly trying 
to get home; in this country, hundreds of 
nationals whose homelands were embroiled 
overseas were storming their consulates, 

The most serious question was put 
sharply up to the Department of State by 
more than a hundred survivors of the tor- 
pedoed Athenia (Newsweek, Sept. 11) 
at a meeting in Glasgow, Scotland. In- 
formed by 21-year-old John F. Kennedy, 
son of the Ambassador to England, that 
the liner Orizaba was on its way to take 
them home, they shouted angrily: “We 
want convoys! You can’t trust the Ger- 
man Navy! Or the government!” Taken 
aback, young Kennedy promised to talk 
to his father. 

There was little hope that the demands 
of the shaken tourists would be granted, 
for President Roosevelt already had told 
reporters that he would reject any plan 
for naval convoys. This announcement 
was followed by a notice that the Presi- 
dent had diverted $500,000 into a repatri- 
ation fund for the use of Americans 
abroad, and Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull revealed that four coastwise liners 
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had been pressed into service to repatri- 
ate citizens—3,000 of whom were reported 
in Scandinavia, 4,000 in London, and 
1,500 in Berlin. 

The official explanation for the unex- 

cted delay in getting Americans home 
cited two factors: (1) threats by the 
heads of the C.I.0. National Maritime 
Union to call a strike unless the sailors 
sot bonuses and life insurance for service 
a danger zones and (2) inability of the 
shipowners to buy prohibitively priced 
war-risk insurance. Hence hundreds of 
Americans with more faith in the ethics 
of the undersea Nazi raiders than the 
Athenia survivors and less in the ability 
of home government officials to cut the 
snarls of red tape streamed homeward 
aboard vessels of foreign registry. 

Three weeks ago, disturbed by the 
vague rumors of war, 10,000 had wedged 
into westbound ships. Last week, upset 
sailing schedules and the rising toll of 
torpedoed vessels failed to stem the influx 
materially. Of the 16,000 the State De- 
partment expects to get home by Oct. 4 
(after which date sailing in ships of bellig- 
erents will be illegal under the Neutrality 
Act), approximately 5,200, including an 
undisclosed number aboard the Cunarder 
Queen Mary, arrived in nine liners. Three 
thousand more were expected to embark 
early this week from Paris as well as near- 
ly 2,000 from Rome. All will have their 
passports “lifted”—as a precaution against 
their going back. 

Meanwhile, a refugee problem cropped 
up on this side of the Atlantic, with Eu- 
ropeans finding it hard to get back to 
their mother countries. Delegates to the 
New York conference of Pax Romana— 
a Roman Catholic pacifist society—found 
their prayers for peace rudely interrupted 
by the news of war that left 221 of their 
number stranded. Only 38 Britons held 
much of a chance to return—the rest were 
without funds either to stay or to sail. 
The conference appealed to the White 
House for $8,000 to solve the problem: 

At the various consulates—especially in 
Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia— 
lights burned late. Hundreds a day filled 
the anterooms of the British and French 
offices; the Poles and Germans showed 
less enthusiasm. But the consuls, “mark- 
ing time” until further orders came from 
abroad, issued few visas. Thirty-six Poles 


‘and seventeen Germans, interned at Ellis 


Island in New York harbor because of 
their arrival on the eve of the war, said 
they would be granted passport extensions 
“until cessation of hostilities.” 





Chinese Toper 


Chinese who drink well but unwisely 
lose “face” with their friends. Last week 
in New York, Chang Kong, an elderly 
laundryman, found himself in disrepute 
with his Chinatown neighbors because he 
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War Fog : A new chemical smoke screen, made from a cloud of 
titanium tetrachloride, is the latest wrinkle in Uncle Sam’s defense 
maneuvers. Soldiers at Fort Jay, Governor's Island, New York, are 
testing out this new blanket protection which is expected to cover Man- 
hattan’s famous skyline in case of air raids. 





had been picked up by police on charges of 
intoxication. And Magistrate Morris 
Rothenberg, who found the 62-year-old 
man guilty, sent him to jail for two days in 
lieu of a $5 fine. Further shame: court 
records, covering more than 100 years, re- 
vealed that Chang was the first Chinese to 
be convicted of drunkenness in Manhattan. 





U.S. Defense 


All Armed Forces Increased; 


Coastal Patrol Is Established 


As the French Army battered away at 
the German West Wall last week, the 
United States bolstered its defenses to be 
ready for any eventuality. In a special ex- 
ecutive order proclaiming a “state of 
limited emergency,” President Roosevelt 
augmented the land and sea armed forces 
by 103,095 men—increasing the Army 
from 210,000 (including 31,000 Philippine 
Scouts) to 227,000, the Navy from 110,655 
to 145,000, the National Guard from 
190,000 to 235,000, and the Marine Corps 
from 18,250 to 25,000. Emphasizing that 
this was not a move to put America on a 
war basis, the President pointed out that 
both Army and Navy would still be below 
their respective peacetime quotas of 
280,000 and 180,000. Army and Navy offi- 
cials immediately announced plans for one 
of the most intensive recruiting campaigns 
in their history. 

At the same time, Acting Secretary of 


the Navy Charles A. Edison disclosed that _ 


116 outmoded destroyers would be recon- 





ditioned for patrol service—already begun 
by two Coast Guard cutters and two de- 
stroyers 200 miles off the Atlantic coast. 
Unofficially, it was said that a 12- to 17- 
mile limit for warships—depending on their 
gun range—might be established on both 
coasts, now being surveyed for military 
purposes by a fleet of nine ships. At Groton, 
Conn., to get ideas, Navy men inspected a 
British-built “torpedo gunboat” capable of 
50 miles an hour and equipped with four 
torpedo tubes, while army officials at Lang- 
ley Field, Va., whispered of a wing de- 
velopment that might allow airplane speed 
of 500 miles an hour (see page 59). 

In the possessions, events moved as fast. 
The Panama Canal went under full mili- 
tary control, with reinforcements of 3,600 
men and officers on the way. It was an- 
nounced that all warships would be in- 
spected and forced to leave within 24 
hours. The aircraft carrier Langley and 
twelve long-range bombing planes were 
ordered to the Philippines. 

At home, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, granted an extra $150,000 to com- 
bat spy and saboteur activities, launched a 
“comprehensive” drive by announcing the 
establishment of counterespionage offices 
in Puerto Rico, Alaska, and the Canal 
Zone, and a proposed bureau in the Philip- 
pines. Attorney General Frank Murphy 
called for the cooperation of local authori- 
ties in the “necessary precautions” to be 
taken for the nation’s greatest spy round- 
up, but promised there would be no “witch 
hunt.” Key airports, railways, and fac- 
tories got government guards. New York 
City created a police anti-sabotage squad 
of 50 linguists. 





Interphoto Radiophoto 


Lochner of the A. P. telling fellow Berlin reporters of trip to front 





FOURTH ESTATE 


Censorship and Muddling 
Continue to Harry U.S. Press 
in Coverage of the War 





In a Danzig hotel, on Aug. 31, Lynn 
Heinzerling of the Associated Press Ber- 
lin bureau overheard a German army offi- 
cer leave a 3:15 a.m. call for awakening. 
Heinzerling, who had waited for weeks 
for the spark to set off another European 
war, was confident der Tag was at hand 
and got ready for his biggest beat. He was 
right; at 4:47 a.m. Sept. 1 the German 
warship Schleswig-Holstein started shell- 
ing the Westerplatte fortress from Danzig 
Harbor, and the war was on. 

Heinzerling pounded out an eyewitness 
story and then to his consternation found 
that he was completely cut off from the 
outside world, with only one consolation: 
George Kidd of the United Press, Walter 
Dietzel of the International News Service, 
and other correspondents were in the same 
fix. After four frantic days he got a dis- 
patch through, but by that time the great 
story was already history. 

That was one of the few exciting jour- 
nalistic adventures of Europe’s latest con- 
flict, which has become the biggest head- 
ache of the world press. The most signifi- 
cant thing about it, correspondents agreed 
on all sides, was that it was a war almost 
without news. 

Slow in starting and bafHling in its ob- 
jectives, the conflict appeared lacking an 
orthodox pattern in everything except 
censorship, which at that was somewhat 
unconventional. 

The result was that most correspondents 
chafed at the delay for something to hap- 
pen or wracked brains to fill out meager 
reports. On the day France began her of.- 
fensive against the West Wall, G. H. Arch- 
ambault of The New York Times Paris 
bureau padded two-thirds of his dispatch 
with a discussion of hostilities in 1914. 

Actually, only those stationed in Dan- 
zig and Warsaw saw real action, and most 





of these, including Heinzerling, Kidd, 
Lloyd Lahrbas of the Associated Press, 
Sonia Tomara of The New York Herald 
Tribune, and Edward J. Beattie Jr. of the 
United Press, retired to other capitals in 
the wake of German shells. In Berlin, 
Louis P. Lochner, Associated Press man 
who last spring won the Pulitzer Prize for 
foreign reporting, managed to outdraw fel- 
low agency correspondents to win a short 
visit to the Polish front under German 
Army sponsorship. Later, Frederick C. 
Oechsner of the United Press and Pierre 
J. Huss of the International News Service 
made the same trip. All saw only what the 
Germans wanted them to see. 

On the western front it was even worse, 
for reporters had nothing to go on but the 
French Army communiqués. But by the 
week end the veil seemed destined to be 
lifted somewhat, for Newsweek’s corre- 
spondent and nine others in London will 
be permitted to accompany British troops 
to France, while in Paris approval was 
rushed on applications for visits to the 
French lines. 


Censorship 

Meanwhile, as if real news wasn’t scarce 
enough, censorship in almost all countries 
conspired to harry correspondents. France 
increased her usual number of govern- 
ment clerical watchers in the communica- 
tions offices, implementing their scrutiny 
with her new rigid press laws. Germany 
and Italy still did not make correspond- 
ents submit their articles to a censor. 
They left the foreigners to write what 
they pleased—all knowing that they would 
be booted out of the country if they over- 
stepped certain limits. Poland’s press fet- 
ters were summed up in a cable by James 
Brown, International News Service cor- 
respondent in Warsaw: “Censorship 
toughest ever.” 

Britain established an elaborate Min- 
istry of Information in London under the 
direction of Lord Perth, who has since 
been succeeded by Sir Harold Macmillan. 
There more than 200 men from every 
country except Germany batted out their 
pieces, which were first sent to the cen- 
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sors in the basement and then teletyped 
to cable offices. The first fruits of Perth’s 
labors, however, were to virtually dry up 
what little news there was, with the result 
that the new agency was severely criti- 
cized in the House of Commons and as- 
sailed by The London Times for a “series 
of muddles and blunders.” 

Paradoxically, despite the paucity of 
real news, the big American news agencies 
were filing between 25,000 and 30,000 
words a day last week, at a tolls cost for 
the Associated Press alone of $5,000 a 
day. Agency editors seemed to be fairly 
satisfied, finding neither delays nor dele- 
tions serious problems. They found it dif- 
ficult at times, though, to control copy, 
for often middle sentences of stories ar- 
rived out of sequence and sometimes in 
advance of lead paragraphs. This and oth- 
er complications helped to clog London 
cables, which finally had to cut wirephoto 
service in almost half. With radio facili- 
ties* on the London circuit denied the 
agencies, most of the pictures reaching the 
United States were from Germany, prod- 
ucts of the Propaganda Ministry, and thus 
the Nazi invasion of Poland hogged the 
week’s picture news. 


Extras 


But even in its vague, sketchy form war 
“news” proved an insatiable dish to news- 
paper editors as well as the public. News- 
papers from coast to coast devoted from 
five to fifteen pages a day to the subject 
and added to their foreign coverage. The 
New York Post bought a special foreign 
service from The London News Chronicle. 
Newsweek and The New York Times 
signed long-term contracts with the Unit- 
ed Press. Augmenting their ranks, serv- 
ices sent top men to Europe; among them, 
Negley Farson went for the North Amer- 
ican Newspaper Alliance; Robert Casey 
went for The Chicago Daily News, which 
sells a large foreign report; Edward Angly 
went for The New York Herald Tribune. 

From the start of the war the big dailies 
have reaped fat revenues from kited cir- 
culations, particularly afternoon sheets, 
which get a break on European news be- 
cause of the time difference. On Sunday, 
Sept. 3, the day Britain declared war, 
some newspapers got out extras for the 
first time on a Sabbath. The Washington 
Times-Herald printed a single-pager which 
it delivered free to subscribers; The Kan- 
sas City Star ran an eight-column stream- 
er on Germany’s invasion of Poland, its 
first such since the 1918 Armistice; and 
the same day members of the editorial 
staff of The Denver Rocky Mountain 
News sold war extras on the streets with 
a bugle. On Labor Day, New York after- 
noon papers published for the first time in 
fifteen years. In Times Square the famous 





*The official explanation given for Britain's 
banning of radio picture transmission was: 
is a matter of high policy, probably because 
interception is possible.” 
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moving electric news bulletin board of 
The New York Times was turned on at 
10 a.m. instead of at dusk, as usual. 

Mindful of the deluge of propaganda of 
1914-18, news agencies and the dailies is- 
sued pointed warnings. The United Press 
sent out a daily box on rival war claims. 
The Los Angeles Daily News even append- 
ed a “valuation key” to each story, the 
letters P standing for propaganda, V for 
verified, R for rumor, SA for seems au- 
thentic, and OP for official propaganda. 

The sternest warning of all was sound- 
ed by Frederick T. Birchall, New York 
Times foreign news chief in Europe, who, 
cabling of the rumors that had passed for 
“news,” said: “All this is largely wishful 
thinking, wedded to fertile and picturesque 
imagination.” 





ENTERTAINMENT 





Story of Nurse Cavell 
Brought to the Screen Again 
in Poignant Drama 


When Nurse Epitxa Cavexy went before 
Hollywood’s cameras last spring—the in- 
itial offering of Imperadio Films*—no one 
concerned suspected the dramatic timeli- 
ness that was to mark the film’s release. 
The history of the Englishwoman, whose 
execution in 1915 by the German army of 
occupation in Belgium horrified the world, 
offers one of the most memorable chapters 
in World War melodrama. 





*An alliance between RKO-Radio and Her- 
bert Wileox to make films in Hollywood as well 
as England and provide an Anglo-American ex- 
change of talent and personnel. 





An earthquake topples a temple in ‘The 
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Born in Norfolk in 1865, Edith Cavell 
entered the London Hospital as a proba- 
tioner at the age of 30. Twelve years later 
she was appointed the first matron in the 
Berkendael Medical Institute in Brussels. 
When the institute became a Red Cross 
hospital at the outbreak of the war, Nurse 
Cavell refused to return to England. Deep- 
ly moved by the plight of wounded and 
fugitive Allied soldiers in German-con- 
trolled Belgium, she headed one of the or- 
ganized civilian groups—there were dozens 
—that smuggled fugitives to safety across 
the Holland border. 

On Aug. 5, 1915, the German military of- 
ficials in Brussels arrested the Englishwom- 
an and her aides. Despite the intercession 
of Brand Whitlock, American Minister to 
Belgium, and representatives of other neu- 
tral governments, the nurse was tried by a 
military court and condemned to death— 
not as a spy, but for “treason” in conduct- 
ing troops to the enemy. On Oct. 12, while 
her friends were still working frantically in 
her behalf, the gallant victim of military 
expediency walked calmly between her 
guards to face a firing squad. 

Herbert Wilcox, producer and director 
of “Nurse Edith Cavell,” filmed “Dawn”— 
a silent version of the same cause célébre— 
in 1928. It was banned by the British Gov- 
ernment as an affront to Germany but re- 
prieved shortly afterward following a storm 
of protest and George Bernard Shaw’s pro- 
nouncement that if he were a German he 
would insist on the film being shown in 
every German cinema house because of its 
beauty and sincerity. Michael Hogan’s 
script for “Nurse Edith Cavell” is more 
anti-war than anti-German in its approach 
and is of documentary character in the re- 
creation of its beleaguered locale and its 
faithfulness to the generally accepted facts. 






Se - el 


Rains C’ 


Grim and controversial in the light of 
current European -events, this thoughtful 
indictment of militarism is nevertheless a 
screen play of exceptional merit, ably in- 
tegrated by Wilcox and almost flawlessly 
acted. Anna Neagle, who in five years 
progressed from chorus-girl roles to an ad- 
mirable screen impersonation of Queen Vic- 
toria two years ago, gives one of the year’s 
finest performances as the Englishwom- 
an whose martyrdom ranked along with 
the torpedoing of the Lusitania in 
putting American opinion solidly behind 
the Allies in the World War. Her excellent 
supporting cast includes Edna May Oliver, 
George Sanders, Zasu Pitts, and May Rob- 


son. 





When ‘The Rains Came’ 


As attested in a written statement by 
the author, Twentieth Century-Fox’ 
screen version of Louis Bromfield’s Tue 
Rains Came is a faithful transcription of 
the emotional and natural phenomena -in 
Ranchipur before and after that mythical 
Indian city was nearly laid waste by fire, 
flood, earthquake, and plague. 

All these visitations of nature—particu- 
larly an amazingly realistic and terrifying 
flood—play their part as dei ex machina 
in resolving the problems of Ranchipur’s 
leading citizens: Tom Ransome (George 
Brent), whose tarnished reputation and 
affinity for indolence and cognac fail to 
frighten off lovestruck Fern (Brenda 
Joyce) , daughter of an American mission- 
ary; Maj. Rama Safti (Tyrone Power), a 
descendant of old Rajput stock and a 
graduate surgeon of Johns Hopkins, whose 
indefatigable work in behalf of his people 
is threatened when Lady Esketh (Myrna 
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THEATER WEEK 





For the last seven years we have 
periodically heard that one of the big- 
gest troubles with the theater was that 
the better playwrights were lazy and 
weren’t doing their duty by it. Since the 
merits of such past arguments do not 
concern me, save to venture that it cer- 
tainly didn’t seem to me to be so much 
a question of general laziness as of here 
and there clearly demonstrated talent 


hardly a leg to stand on. Not only are 
our American playwrights apparently 
working their heads off, but—war or no 
_ war—the reports from England, France, 
and Ireland indicate that almost every 
dramatist whose name is in any way fa- 
miliar to us (Maugham the only excep- 
tion that comes to mind) has similarly 
been rolling up his shirtsleeves. It is 
thus, accordingly, that this season’s local 
stage will have the call on a greater 
amount of possibly available dramatic 
produce than it has had in some time. 

Though the latest word I have had 
from him says that Eugene O’Neill has 
already completed five plays in his great 
projected cycle of eight or possibly nine 
and though he vouchsafes me another 
piece of interesting news that I can’t 
disclose, he states he will not allow any 
of the cycle plays to be produced until 
the entire job is finished. So he is out for 
this year. But with that one exception 
there will not be a native playwright of 
any standing—unless Robert Sherwood 
sees fit to hold off for another season— 
who won’t have something ready for the 
boards, in certain cases, indeed, as with 
Maxwell Anderson, Kaufman, Hart, and 
William Saroyan, who won’t have two 
somethings ready. 

Across the sea, Sean O’Casey informs 
me he is presently working out the 
theme of still another play (his “The 
Star Turns Red” I have hitherto told 
you of) . In addition to “Kindred,” Paul 
Vincent Carroll writes that he will have 
another finished by the time these lines 
appear in print. Denis Johnston, whose 
“The Golden Cuckoo” was outlined in 
these columns a couple of months ago, 
also has another exhibit, dealing with 
Dean Swift, now completed. Lennox 
Robinson has finished a new one, and I 
get word that Lord Dunsany is also put- 
ting the final touches on a new one. 
Shaw is in the local market for a pro- 
ducer of his Malvern success, “In Good 





decay, the complaint has at the moment 


Prodigals’ Return 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


King Charles’s Golden Days.” St. John 
Ervine will have his first play since 
“Robert’s Wife” in the hands of his local 
agent by early November, and Lonsdale 
will have that troublesome last act of 
“Foreigners” finished, report goes, with- 
in a month or two. Noel Coward has 
two plays, a light comedy and a serious 
exhibit; Emlyn Williams (who left the 
door open?) two; and there are enough 
plays from the established French au- 
thors already in the market to fill stages 
from here to California, if anybody 
wants to take a chance with them. 

Speaking of California, more Holly- 
wood writers than ever before are feel- 
ing the urge for loftier things and are 
hopefully confecting plays with both 
hands. Hecht and MacArthur are re- 
turning with the Helen Hayes vehicle 
“Ladies and Gentlemen”; Zoé Akins 
has already deposited a brain-child on 
the Shubert doorstep; Bayard Veiller 
has a new melodrama; the Spewacks, I 
am informed, are tooth and nail in the 
midst of something; Bertram Bloch has 
sometime since finished a Lincoln fan- 
tasy called “Sing a Song of Sixpence” 
and is almost ready with another play; 
and so many other birds out there are 
on the playwriting job that it probably 
won’t be long before Louis B. Mayer 
and Darryl Zanuck will have to write 
their own scenarios. 

Though I haven’t definite confirma- 
tion, I hear that John Steinbeck may 
soon follow up his admirable “Of Mice 
and Men” with another drama. Odets, 
in addition to his new version of Che- 
khov, will be represented by an original 
work after the first of the year. Before 
the season is over, Lillian Hellman 
should have completed either her pro- 
jected dramatization of Zola’s “Germi- 
nal” or an original comedy whose plan 
she has already worked out and which 
sounds, as she has related it to me, like 
very jolly stuff. Sidney Kingsley has at 
last finished “The Outward Room” 
dramatization; Mare Connelly will be 
on deck with either his fantasy, “The 
Land of the Living,” or another play on 
which he is currently laboring; Rice and 
Behrman will again be in the ring; the 
late Sidney Howard’s “Madam, Will 
You Walk?” goes soon into rehearsal; 
and old Owen Davis, the wholesaler, has 
two more shows already going the 
rounds. 
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Loy) sets her susceptible cap for him; the 
childless and fabulously wealthy Maharanj 
of Ranchipur (Maria Ouspenskaya) who, 
in admiration, has planned to make the 
surgeon her successor as ruler. 

Directed by Clarence Brown, the Philip 
Dunne-Julien Josephson screen play seems 
overlong and static in its final sequences 
—perhaps in contrast with the magnif- 
cently staged three-ring circus of excite- 
ment that climaxes the first half of the 
film. Nevertheless, “The Rains Came” js 
a lavish and respectful dramatization of 
Bromfield’s popular novel. Nigel Bruce, 
Joseph Schildkraut, Marjorie Rambeau, 
and Jane Darwell are helpful in minor 
characterizations. In the starring roles 
Power, Brent, and Myrna Loy are per- 
suasive and sincere. But even in such com- 
pany Darryl Zanuck’s latest discovery— 
the blond, 18-year-old Brenda Joyce—gives 
an excellent account of herself for her 
screen debut. 





Hollywood and the War 


The paralysis of European film produc- 
tion during the World War gave Holly- 
wood the chance to attain its. present 
world supremacy. Just what the effect of 
the new European conflict will be on the 
film capital is conjectural. Early last week 
the American movie makers prepared to 
take a reef in their sales talk and pare 
film budgets to balance the expected loss 
of their English and French markets. But 
a more optimistic spirit prevailed later 
when it was indicated that the blacking 
out of theaters in the Allied countries was 
only temporary and that films would play 
a part in maintaining morale. 

Other straws grasped by the more hope- 
ful industry chiefs: the bullish stock and 
commodity markets, which many felt 
would hoist purchasing power in this coun- 
try; the open film market in England and 
France, with production in those countries 
virtually at a standstill, and increased op- 
portunity in South America due to the 
cutting off of rival European productions. 

While the studios will avoid stories that 
conflict with United States neutrality laws 
(Warner Brothers have stalled production 
of two anti-Hitler films, and it is again un- 
certain whether Charlie Chaplin will pro- 
ceed with “The Dictator”) Hollywood will 
cash in on the newspaper headlines by 
augmenting the cycle of war films that is 
already under way. Apparently at the re- 
quest of the United States Government, 
the release dates of two such films, sound- 
ing a note of preparedness, have been set 
ahead. 

A hint of problems to come marked 
Samuel Goldwyn’s suspension of work of 
“Raffles” because David Niven, star of the 
film, was expected to rejoin the Scottish 
regiment in which he is an officer. A few 
days later, however, production was re- 
sumed when the British consul informed 
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the actor that there was little likelihood 
of his being called for at least three weeks. 
While approximately 500 Hollywood 
movie folk—mostly British—will eventual- 
ly return to fight for their countries if war 
continues, the film center does not con- 
sider the alien-actor problem a serious one 
at the moment. 





MUSIC 





Mowing Down Mendelssohn: 
Swing Invades the Sacrosanct 
to Get Rugeutter Tunes 


Since the first hep-cat blared forth upon 
the world, swing music has been the center 
of a controversy as hot as its wildest 
jitterbug. Orchestra leaders, critics, and 
bystanders have all hazarded guesses on 
the life span of jive. And swing, hard put 
to it for ideas and novelty, has been en- 
tering a new phase of development for 
the last year or so. 

This new phase became evident on 
Broadway last season when three* swing 
versions of Gilbert and Sullivan’s “The 
Mikado” held forth in a burst of syncopa- 
tion. And what appears to be a high point 
is slated for a November opening on 
Broadway: when Shakespeare’s “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” is produced by 
Erik Charrell, the classic Elizabethan 
whimsy will strut a Negro cast and feature 
Mendelssohn’s music—in swing time. The 
music will be arranged by Benny Good- 
man and Fletcher Henderson, his top 
arranger. Furthermore, at the New York 
World’s Fair last week, offering the public 
a foretaste of the nineteenth-century Ger- 
man composer in swing version, the Good- 
man band gave hot performances of 
Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” and Alec 
Templeton’s “Mendelssohn, I'll Mow You 
Down.” 

That the classics were being put into 
snappy modern dress began to dawn on a 
befuddled public two and a half years ago 
when Tommy Dorsey swung out with 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Song of India” and 
Strauss’ “Blue Danube.” Then Maxine Sul- 
livan laid irreverent hands on the old Scotch 
air “Loch Lomond.” Connie Boswell and 
Larry Clinton each brought Flotow’s 
“Martha” up to date. Today no melody is 
immune, and no name is sacrosanct. To 
retain the worship of the rugcutters, swing- 
band arrangers will take a swing at any- 
thing from Bach downward. 

Ravel’s “Pavane” is turned into a 
popular song called “The Lamp Is Low.” 
A fragment of Tchaikovsky’s fifth sym- 
phony becomes “Moon Love”; a fragment 
of his sixth symphony becomes “No Star 
Is Lost,” and a fragment of his greatest 





‘ Bill Robinson’s “Hot Mikado,” the WPA’s 
Swing Mikado,” and the telescoped “Red 


Mikado” in the garment workers union’s “Pins 
and Needles.” 
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overture, “Romeo and Juliet,” becomes 
“Our Love.” From Mozart, Raymond 
Scott plucks a theme for “In an Eighteenth- 
Century Drawing Room.” Debussy’s little 
piano piece “Reverie” is converted by 
Larry Clinton into one of the most popular 
dances of the past season—“My Reverie.” 
Wagner’s evening-star aria in Tannhauser 
and Liszt’s orchestral poem “Les Préludes” 
have more recently been snapped up in the 
same manner. As for Alec Templeton, he 
not only mows down Mendelssohn but 
mops up Mozart and Bach in “Mozart 
Matriculates” and “Bach Goes to Town.” 

So far, Beethoven’s ninth symphony has 
been spared, along with the Doxology. But 
the trend points in that direction, even if 
it never gets there, for one good reason: a 
good tune is a good tune wherever you 
find it. 





RECORD WEEK 


BEeETHOVvVEN—Consecration of the House; 
Death of Clarchen. (Felix Weingartner and 
London Philharmonic. Two 12-inch Colum- 
bia records in album, $3.50.) The first of 
these rarely performed Beethoven scores is 
the last of the master’s overtures,: written 
in 1822 for the opening of the Josephstid- 
ter Theater in Vienna, just prior to his 
completion of the ninth symphony. The 
second work is an excerpt from Beethoven’s 
incidental music to Goethe’s drama “Eg- 
mont”; it has never been recorded before, 
though the “Egmont” overture is of course 
an old war horse. 


Haypn— Symphony in D, No. 86. 
(Bruno Walter and London Symphony. 
Three 12-inch Victor records in album, $5.) 
This characteristically genial opus in the 
major mode dates from about 1786 when 
the composer was 54. It is the fifth of the 
six symphonies he wrote for the Paris Con- 
certs Spirituels, a musical society of the 
French capital, and so is known as the 
Paris symphony No. 5. 





Courtesy of Metronome 


Mozart-Liszt—Don Juan Fantasy. Si- 
mon Barer. Two 12-inch Victor records in 
album, $4.50.) Besides his original com- 
positions for the piano, Franz Liszt pro- 
duced an enormous volume of transcrip- 
tions, in which he ransacked the symphonic 
and operatic fields for thematic material. 
One of the most famous of these is this 
glittering keyboard version of airs from 
Mozart’s two-act opera “Don Giovanni,” 
also known as “Don Juan.” The performer, 
ranking with the most spectacular of to- 
day’s virtuosi, is fully the match for the 
task set him by the Hungarian finger 
wizard. 


Columbia has just introduced a new pop- 
ular-price (50 cents) Red Label series, 
Heading its introductory list of top-notch- 
ers is Benny Goodman with two records 
(“Comes Love,” “Rendezvous Time in 
Paree,” “There'll Be Some Changes Made,” 
“Jumpin’ at the Woodside”). Other fa- 
vorite band leaders already on these 50- 
cent disks are Kay Kyser, Horace Heidt, 
Eddy Duchin, Gene Krupa, Jack Tea- 
garden, Teddy Wilson, Duke Ellington, 


and Harry James. 





ART 





Sculpture Made to Order 
for Interior Decoration 


Sculpture stepped off its pedestal and 
went out to meet the people last spring 
when George and Gladys Robinson, law- 
yers, opened the Robinson Galleries in 
New York expressly to distribute “mass- 
production” figures (Newsweek, May 29). 
Their “editions” of 100 to 300 at prices of 
$10 to $97 took hold so well (their best 
customers are art critics) that the Robin- 
sons got another idea: sculpture designed 
specifically for interior decorating. 

The results were introduced to the 
public last week in an exhibition of 41 
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works by nineteen sculptors, including 
Concetta Scaravaglione’s marble “Reclin- 
ing Figure,” Anita Weschler’s cast stone 
“Benediction,” Maurice Glickman’s spec- 
tacular polished bronze “Modern Dancer,” 
and Milton MHebald’s carved plaster 
“Troubador.” This week, to demonstrate 
what sculpture can do for a room’s décor, 
the Decorators Club in New York is ex- 
hibiting some of the works with furniture 
and decorative background. 

The decorator’s interest is more than 
merely academic, for the Robinsons are 
offering the new pieces to the public only 
through the trade—a move frankly con- 
ceived to encourage decorators to encourage 
sculpture. Unlike the edition works, these 
sculptures are limited to fifteen copies at 
most, and the prices are in proportion: 
$150 to $2,250 for originals, $150 to $1,000 
for copies, to order, in bronze, plaster, 


wood, marble, cast stone, and composition.: 


But, like the editions, the works are in- 
tended primarily to widen the consumers’ 
base by reducing costs, thus taking 
sculpture out of the museum class. 





The Mural’s Rebirth 


The muralists’ dream of unlimited open 
spaces on walls has come close to reality 
during the regime of Federally sponsored 
arts, but it required a public awakening 
to the mural form to facilitate this ex- 
tensive movement. In Mopern Mexican 
Art (175 pages, 75,000 words. Biographical 
notes, 216 plates, index. University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. $7.50), 
Laurence E. Schmeckebier traces this 
awakening in large part to those foremost 
Mexican muralists, Diego Rivera and José 
Clemente Orozco, whose work and dis- 
putes in the United States cast a spotlight 
on murals generally. But Schmeckebier, in 
his work published this week, does not lose 
sight of the countless others whose daub- 
ings on Mexican walls helped ferment the 
mural spirit. 


{| Americans as art consumers are com- 
plimented in Prof. Hans Tietze’s Master- 
PIECES OF EvurRopEAN PAINTING IN AMER- 
ica (317 plates, foreword, notes, index. 
Oxford University Press, New York. $3). 
This collection in one volume of the 
masterpieces which have crossed the ocean 
is labeled “a monument to American 
artistic sense.” 


4A much more intimate view of the 
American art scene is provided in John 
Sloan’s delightfully frank observations in 
Gist or Art (192 pages, 82,000 words. 
Illustrations of the author’s work over 40 
years, index. American Artists Group, New 
York. $3.75). A typical comment: “It is 
not necessary to paint the American flag 
to be an American painter. As though you 
didn’t see the American scene whenever 
you open your eyes! ... If you are Ameri- 
can and work, your work will be American.” 
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Masterpieces of European painting in America: ‘St. Martin’ and 
‘Madonna with the Child and Saints, by El Greco 





EDUCATION 





‘Moron Mill’ No Longer: 
Project Aiding the IIl-Fitted 
Acclaimed at Minnesota 


A few months ago the editor of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota’s campus paper sent 
his gossip columnist a memo: “Lay off all 
cracks about General College.” The note 
was indicative of a trend. Minnesota un- 
dergraduates once dubbed G. C. a “capsule 
college” and a “moron mill.” The fact that 
they’ve dropped such jesting means that, 
even among them, General College has es- 
tablished itself as one of America’s most 
significant educational laboratories. Al- 
ready it has been inspected by 500 edu- 
cators from 44 states and representatives 
of twelve foreign countries. 

Minnesota launched its General College 
experiment seven years ago to seek a solu- 
tion to a baffling pedagogical problem: what 
to do for youths who want to go to college 
but seem unfitted for the traditional cul- 
tural and technical courses. Malcolm §S. 
MacLean, its ex-newspaper man director, 
enrolled high-school graduates who couldn’t 
pass the entrance requirements for Minne- 
sota’s orthodox branches. He put them 
through a broad two-year course, with 
stress on modern life and vocations. Then 


he began a series of surveys to find out 
whether he was on the right track. 

Last week MacLean reported on his 
progress. He presented a 319-page analysis 
of questionnaires and interviews, focused 
on General Collegians—their families, hab- 
its, and aims—and on ex-students of the 
university in general. His most striking 
disclosures: 


GenerAL Couiece: The students gen- 
erally had normal personalities; yet nearly 
all were worried about something or other 
—money, school, families, etc. Obviously 
such students need more advice than most 
colleges give them, says the report; teach- 
ers should treat them “more as human be- 
ings, and less as intellectual and informa- 
tional sponges.” But the most tragic fact 
was that nearly all overestimated their own 
abilities. The students had ranked in the 
lowest one-third of their high-school 
classes; yet most of them wanted to be 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, executives— 
“unrealizable if not fantastic” ambitions. 
“They seem to feel,” MacLean remarks, 
“that anyone who can scrape up the tuition 
money can acquire professional training.” 


Ex-Mrinnesorans: In a study of 951 ex- 
students of the university as a whole— 
those who dropped out as well as grad- 
uates—MacLean found, as expected, that 
more graduates than nongraduates worked 
in the professions, hence earned more 
money. But aside from income, there were 
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practically no differences between the two 
groups. Graduates and nongraduates read 
the same magazines, listened to the same 
radio programs, Saw the same movies, en- 
joyed the same recreations (usually non- 
creative) , and exhibited the same boredom 
toward the duties of citizenship. MacLean 
advises educators they’d better do some- 
thing about this, lest college alumni “raise 
a question difficult for us to answer—‘What 
price education?” ef 





‘Midwestern M.I.T.’ 


All summer long, Northwestern Universi- 
ty has been juggling the buildings on its 
Evanston, Ill., campus. The Phi Kappa 
Psi fraternity house has been jacked up on 
rollers and hauled 300 feet northeast. 
Dearborn Observatory is on its way 700 
feet southeast along Lake Michigan’s 
shore. Patten Gymnasium will soon be 
junked and another gym built elsewhere. 
When all is done, the university will have 
a choice lake-front site for its youngest 
offspring—the Northwestern Technological 
Institute, endowed by a $6,735,000 gift 
from Walter P. Murphy of Chicago, 66- 
year-old railroad-equipment manufacturer. 

The university hopes to make N.T.I. a 
Midwestern version of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in the East and 
California Tech in the West—and it will 
waste no time in beginning the job. Al- 
though the $4,920,000 building proper is 
still in blueprints and won’t be completed 
until 1941, the institute will open next 
week with 100 high-ranking freshmen. For 
a five-year course in civil, mechanical, 
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electrical, or chemical engineering, they 
will pay $300 annual tuition (the same as 
California Tech’s rate and half of M.I.T.’s) . 
In their sophomore year, they will begin 
study on the “cooperative plan,” taking 
alternate quarter years off to get practical 
experience in industry, and drawing stand- 
ard wages. 

Their dean is an old hand at the co- 
operative system. Ovid Wallace Eshbach, 
46-year-old Lehigh engineering alumnus, 
joined the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in 1925. He worked fourteen 
years as a personnel expert for the Bell 
System, hiring and breaking in young 
engineers and supervising undergraduate 
cooperative students from M.I.T. During 
all that time Eshbach worked in New 
York but lived near Philadelphia: because 
his wife, son, and daughter objected to 
leaving their Philadelphia friends, he 
commuted by train every day. 
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The Shearith Israel Cemetery on Chatham Square, and ( above) 


its oldest grave, that of Benjamin Bueno de Mesquitas (1656) 








RELIGION 





Pioneer U.S. Jewish Group 
Marks Its 285th Anniversary 


In the summer of 1654, a tiny ship sailed 
out of Portugal’s Brazilian colony, bearing 
23 Sephardim—Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews—in flight from the Portuguese In- 
quisition. It fell easy prey to pirates, but 
a French man-o’-war rescued the refugees. 
On Sept. 12, the warship dropped its 
Sephardic cargo at the Dutch colony of 
New Amsterdam. The Jews organized the 
congregation Shearith Israel (“remnant 
of Israel”) , worshiping in a private dwell- 
ing on Mill Street, near a horse-turned 
mill, and burying their dead in a cemetery 
north of the town limits. 

Soon after the Dutch New Amsterdam 
became the English New York, the Jews 
determined to build a full-fledged syna- 
gogue. They bought a site—for £100, a 
loaf of sugar, and a pound of tea—and 
appealed for help from other Sephardim in 
Barbados, Surinam, Curacao, and London. 
Help came, and on Sept. 8, 1729, Shearith 
Israelites laid the cornerstone for the first 
Jewish synagogue in America. (From this 
beginning, American Judaism has grown 
to an estimated 4,000 synagogues with 
4,081,000 members.) 

Though the burial ground has since been 
whittled down to a tiny triangular patch 
on Chatham square, the bones of the 
“Jewish Pilgrim Fathers” still lie in the 
original cemetery. But the first synagogue 
was razed more than a century ago.* 
Shearith Israel moved uptown, following 
Manhattan’s population spread. The con- 
gregation now worships in a handsome 
building on Central Park West. Its 54- 
year-old rabbi, Dr. David de Sola Pool, 
born in London, is one of Orthodox 
Jewry’s most polished scholars. One of 
its most eminent members was the late 
Supreme Court Justice Benjamin Nathan 
Cardozo. 

Last week the Spanish and Portuguese 
Synagogue noted two important dates in 
its history—the 285th anniversary of the 
arrival in New Amsterdam and the 210th 
anniversary of the Mill Street synagogue’s 
dedication. Dr. Pool had planned a celebra- 
tion, with broadcast speeches by Al Smith 
and Col. Theodore Roosevelt. But at the 
last moment radio networks canceled the 
program to make room for European news. 
Feeling that neither Smith nor Roosevelt 
would want to appear at “a mere affair in 
a temple,” Dr. Pool called off the cere- 
monies. 

But celebration or no_ celebration, 
Shearith Israel members had much to 
remind them of their Pilgrim Fathers. In 
the synagogue entrance hall are two 





*Hence Shearith Israel synagogue is no longer 
America’s oldest. But the congregation owns 
the oldest—the Touro synagogue at Newport, 
R.1., built in 1759 with Shearith Israel’s aid. 
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grinding stones from the mill on Mill 
Street. And inside the building are other 
relics from the first temple: the altar lamp, 
six candleholders, a reading desk and rail, 
and three high-backed wooden benches. 





Swallow Speed-up 


It is an old story that every year on 
St. Joseph’s Day, Mar. 19, a great flock of 
swallows whirs in from the Pacific and 
settles down in the moldering old crevices 
of Mission San Juan Capistrano, which 
nestles in a narrow valley 58 miles south 
of Los Angeles. There all summer they flit 
about their mud-shell nests or hop merrily 
in the tile-roofed patio and raise their 
young, oblivious of the national fame they 
enjoy. Then, comes St. John’s Day, Oct. 
23, the birds suddenly take off for parts 
unknown. 

For at least 162 years the swallows have 
been doing that, reputedly arriving and 
departing on those dates with such regu- 
larity that natives have timed their lives 
by the birds’ movements. But last week it 
became known that this year San Juan 
Capistrano’s famous visitors had broken 
tradition for the first time by departing 
nearly two and a half months in advance. 

No one saw them leave; no one knew 
why they went. Yet everything seemed 
normal up to the night of their disappear- 
ance, Aug. 11. The Rev. Arthur J. Hutch- 
inson, ex-New York priest, who is mission 
padre, has only one solution: the birds 
were frightened by a flare-up of the North- 
ern Lights. This heavy electrical disturb- 
ance, he believed, caused the flock “to be- 
come lost.” A century and a half ago such 
a miscarriage of the swallows’ clocklike 
schedules would have stirred feelings of ill 
omen among villagers, but everyone seemed 
ready to accept Father Hutchinson’s ex- 
planation despite the thunder of war in 
Europe. 





British Churches in Line 


Members of nearly every Christian 
church have at one time or another assem- 
bled in convention and adopted solemn 
resolutions expressing distaste for war. The 
British denominations are no exception. 
Officially or unofficially, most of them in 
the past have endorsed the campaign of 
the Rev. Wallace Harold Elliott, Anglican 
radio preacher, who enlisted 2,250,000 in 
his League of Prayer and Service, cam- 
paigning for peace at almost any price. 

Last week Religious News Service, press 
agency of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, cabled its London 
correspondent a query on the English 
sects’ attitude toward actual war now. 
The correspondent replied: “The great ma- 
jority of England’s churches are ‘unhesi- 
tatingly’ behind the British Empire’s dec- 
laration of war.” 
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Dr. M. C. Kahn, Cornell Medical College, N. Y. C. 


How a typhoid bacillus stretches, 
breaks—and becomes many 
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Germs as a War Weapon? 
Idea Is Debunked by an Expert 
at Microbiology Congress 


Can germs be used as weapons in the 
European war? Doctors can’t agree op 
the answer to this question. Those who say 
“yes” admit it would be ineffective to con- 
taminate reservoirs with typhus or cholera 
germs, because filtering and addition of 
chlorine can rid water of these organisms, 
But they believe it might be possible to 
breed a dangerous strain of bacteria such as 
streptococci, put them in glass bombs, and 
drop them on civilians and _ soldiers, 
Wounds, mustard - gas blisters, wartime 
food shortages, and other factors weaken. 
ing human resistance would favor the 
spread of disease. 

Most bacteriologists pooh-pooh the dan- 
ger of germ warfare, however. Epidemics 
are medical mysteries. Doctors don’t al- 
ways know why a disease breaks out, kills 
some persons, and leaves unscathed per- 
sons living near by, and until these puzzles 
are solved the consensus is that man-made 
epidemics are a bit on the fantastic side. 

Last week, at the Third International 
Congress for Microbiology in New York, 
Dr. Thomas M. Rivers, president of the 
group, debunked germ warfare further. 
“Man cannot start an epidemic even when 
he has the bacteria and the means of dis- 
tributing them,” Dr. Rivers told reporters, 
“and if he could, it would be a double- 
edged sword killing him as well as the 
enemy.” 

Another matter involving the war had a 
more direct effect on the meeting. The con- 
flict cut the roster of 400 expected foreign 
researchers to about 200 and resulted in the 
cancellation of 150 out of a scheduled 650 
reports. Dr. Gerhard Domagk of Wupper- 
tal - Elberfeld, Germany, whose pioneer 
work four years ago gave medicine the dis- 
ease-curbing drug sulfanilamide, had pre- 
pared a paper for the congress but failed to 
appear; England needed Dr. Leonard Cole- 
brook, who used Dr. Domagk’s drug for 
childbed fever and developed a treatment 
that saves the lives of 2,000 American 
mothers each year. One researcher at the 
Pasteur Institute, Paris, cabled that he was 
“staying home to make anti-gangrene se- 
rum for the French Army.” 

Despite such upsets, more than 1,500 
scientists registered for the convention and 
heard the latest reports on harmful and 
helpful micro-organisms, of which the fol- 
lowing were of special interest: 

Fue. From Bacteria: In their struggle 
to obtain food, bacteria destroy many sub- 
stances. They injure tissues of the body in 
disease, spoil unrefrigerated meat, and put 
the holes in Swiss cheese. Between 15,000, 
000 and 100,000,000 years ago a certain 
strain of microbes took a liking, to food 
they found in the plants and trees of prime- 
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val swamps. In their feeding process they 
broke down marsh growths into several 
simpler substances, one of which was the 
carbon-hydrogen gas methane, the main 
component of vast fuel-supplying gas de- 

sits in West Virginia and other states 
and of the firedamp that contaminates 
coal-mine atmospheres. 

How scientists use the descendants of 
these ancient bacteria to do work today 
was described by Dr. H. A. Barker of the 
University of California. Allowed to multi- 
ply in the sewage of disposal plants, the 
microbes change organic matter into 
enough methane to supply the disposal 
building with fuel—and sometimes produce 
surplus gas that is sold to private consum- 
ers. The bacteria in such disposal plants at 
Chicago, Peoria, and other American cities 
are manufacturing millions of cubic feet of 
methane annually. 

Licht From Bacteria: Light-producing 
bacteria, such as the tiny marine organ- 
isms which cause pale phosphorescence in 
sea water at night, were the subject of a 
report by Drs. Frank H. Johnson and E. 
Newton Harvey of Princeton University. 
They announced new findings on the na- 
ture of the chemical reaction that produces 
light in the single cells of these bacteria 
(each emits about .00000000000001 can- 
dlepower of light) and in special groups of 
luminescent cells in higher forms of life, 
such as deep-sea fish and fireflies: sub- 
stances arbitrarily called luciferin and lu- 
ciferase (they still elude exact analysis) re- 
act with sugar compounds to produce light 
and an infinitesimal amount of heat. The 
Princeton collaborators found that their 
bacteria glowed more intensely when su- 
gar was plentifully available for them to 
feed upon—in other words, like many fa- 
miliar chemical reactions, more fuel gives 
more energy. 

Engineers envy the light-producing ef- 
ficiency of such organisms. Whereas incan- 
descent bulbs convert only 12 per cent of 
available electrical energy into useful il- 
lumination, the microbes emit energy that 
is more than 97 per cent light, wasting 
practically nothing as heat. When their 
secret is unfolded, mused Dr. Johnson, 
man may find a new field of use for ar- 
tificially produced heatless light. And sci- 
entists in another line of research may find 
themselves in a better approach to the 
great enigma of photosynthesis, a precisely 
reverse process whereby plants utilize light, 
water, and carbon dioxide to build up 
sugar compounds. 

PorenTiAL INFLUENZA: During the last 
two months of the World War a deadly in- 
fluenza epidemic killed 500,000 persons in 
the United States and millions more 
throughout the world. Where did the or- 
ganisms of this particular outbreak go 
when the epidemic subsided and they could 
no longer find homes in human bodies? 
They might all have died with the persons 
they killed, but Dr. Richard E. Shope of 
Princeton, N. J., doesn’t think so. 





According to his studies, the descendants 
of some of the viruses that caused the 1918 
epidemic are still living in the bodies of 
earthworms and swine, and every fall the 
nation’s hogs suffer from influenza presum- 
ably caused by these agents. If Dr. Shope’s 
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Dr. T. M. Rivers, microbiologist 





research holds, the earthworm-swine com- 
bination may be harboring influenza vi- 
ruses that are too weak now to affect 
healthy human beings (present-day cases 
of influenza are probably caused by other 
virus types) but might ravage the country 
if resistance were lowered by famine or 
other catastrophes. 

Ruevumatic Fever: Although it has long 
been suspected that germs cause this ail- 
ment—which often attacks the heart and 
is responsible for 95 per cent of children’s 
heart diseases and more than 33 per cent of 
the adult afflictions—Prof. C. A. Green of 
the Royal Naval Medical School in Green- 
wich, England, read a report that. marked 
him as the first to find the exact organism 
that does the damage. Professor Green 
started to prove that streptococcus germs 
couldn’t possibly cause rheumatic fever, but 
experiments convinced him that they did. 
Another paper at the meeting checked these 
findings. Since Professor Green claimed 
streptococci caused the disease and doc- 
tors know these organisms are vulnerable 
to sulfanilamide, two New Yorkers tried 
the drug against rheumatic fever. Drs. 
A. F. Coburn and L. V. Moore of New 
York fed daily doses of sulfanilamide to 
more than 100 sick children, at least 35 per 
cent of whom, according to previous ex- 
perience, should have suffered recurring at- 
tacks of the disease. But only one child 
showed rheumatic-fever symptoms after 
the treatments. 
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Germ Size: A step forward in clearing 
up the mysteries of microscopic germs was 
made by Dr. Morton C. Kahn, who showed 
motion pictures of the rapid growth of a 
bacillus from a single cell. He pointed out 
that germs grow so rapidly that to classify 
them by size is often a deterrent in the cor- 
rect diagnosis of a disease. 





‘Glass Boot’ Derided | 


Many patients suffer because the blood 
vessels in their arms or legs don’t bring 
enough blood te the skin and near-by tis- 
sues. As a result, cells deprived of nourish- 
ing blood “starve,” and gangrene may set 
in. To remedy this condition some doctors 
six years ago revived a century-old idea 
in the form of the “glass boot.” This ma- 
chine is fitted around an ailing limb, and 
air is pumped in and out of it, creating 
alternate suction and air pressure which 
is calculated to stimulate blood circulation 
(a similar instrument made to fit over the 
head is used to treat baldness on the the- 
ory that hairlessness may be due to poor 
circulation in the scalp) . 

At last week’s meeting of the American 
Congress for Physical Therapy in New 
York, the glass boot was criticized by Drs. 
Bayard T. Horton, Frank Krusen, and 
Charles Sheard of the Mayo Clinic, Roch- 
ester, Minn. The doctors announced that 
studies of 15 normal persons and 40 vic- 
tims of circulatory upsets indicated the 
machine didn’t stimulate blood flow in 
limbs any more than would simple appli- 
cations of heat. 


¥ At the convention of the International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics in 
Washington, weather experts said artillery 
fire in the European war would aid weath- 
er forecasting. Sound from big guns strikes 
clouds and bounces back to earth; by re- 
cording the time these waves take during 
the journeys, observers can estimate 
weather-affecting cloud heights . . . Dr. 
A. G. MeNish of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington told of a region in 
Guatemala where the pressures of blaz- 
ing underground gases have pushed one 
mountain to a height of 2 miles in the last 
35 years. 





Hitler Called Paranoiac 


Scientists like to speculate about the fac- 
tors that make military leaders. Some lay 
Napoleon’s conquest to his small stature; 
it made him feel insignificant and drove 
him to excesses in self-assertion. Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s aggressiveness has been laid to 
something similar: a crippled left arm, re- 
sulting from a childbirth injury that gave 
him an inferiority complex. Currently, 
Adolf Hitler is Exhibit A of the analysts, 
as shown last week at the 47th meeting of 
the American Psychological Association, 
held jointly at Stanford University 
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and the University of California, Berke- 
ley. 

Prof. Harry C. Steinmetz of San Jose 
State College took a shot at Hitler in a 
general discussion of what he called in- 
creasing paranoid conditions in the world 
today. Speaking of that type of mental 
disease which causes its victims to swing 
from fits of despair to wild surges of ela- 
tion, along with a belief that the world is 
conspiring against them, Professor Stein- 
metz said Hitler might be suffering from 
just such a condition—paranoid manic de- 
pression. In this connection the Califor- 
nian repeated what he said had been told 
him by a “leading American research phy- 
sician, recently returned from Germany”: 
that the Fiihrer was under the care of an 
alienist. 

Professor Steinmetz declared whole peo- 
ples were falling victim to national para- 


noid infection, and he singled out the Ox- - 


ford Movement and “the bourgeois moral 
rearmament craze” as being “within the 
hypothetical classification of euphoric par- 
anoidal delusion.” 

Another paper at the A.P.A. sessions in- 
dicated that weak minds and weak bodies 
often go together. Although the words 
“idiot” and “imbecile” are more or less 
synonymous in everyday language, they 
mean definite things to psychologists: an 
idiot is a person who has never reached 
the mental age of a 2-year-old baby; an im- 
becile’s intelligence may be up to the 7-year- 
old level. Dr. Oscar Kaplan of the Univer- 
sity of California made longevity studies 
of 768 of these subnormal persons who 
died at Sonoma State Home in Eldridge 
and reported that the idiot’s average life 
span was 19 years while the average im- 
becile died at about 26.6. 

Dr. Kaplan warned, however, that pub- 
lic-health efficiency, which has raised the 
life expectation of normal Americans from 
49.24 years in 1901 to more than 60 years 
today, is also working to increase the lon- 
gevity of idiots and imbeciles. As a result, 
he believes there will be a growing need for 
more and larger institutions for the care 
of feeble-minded persons. 

Among other reports: Continuing work 
announced earlier this year (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 9), Dr. N. R. F. Maier of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan reported new experiments 
to drive rats neurotic. He enclosed the 
rodents in small boxes and then startled 
the animals by turning compressed air on 
their tails. The rats, faced with the dilem- 
ma of wanting to jump and not being able 
to do so, went mad .. . After having pu- 
pils look at the same set of paintings 24 
times, Dr. Gilbert Brighouse of Occidental 
College in Los Angeles found that “artisti- 
cally unsophisticated college students” 
prefer “recognizable” pictures by such ar- 
tists as Turner and Cézanne to the “dis- 
torted” works of Picasso and other mod- 
ernists . . . One effect of Freudian psycho- 
analysis was described by Drs. Bela Mit- 
telmann and H. G. Wolff of the Cornell 


University Medical College, New York. 
Mental patients who talk themselves into 
emotional upsets also disturb their metab- 
olisms, tests revealing that the tempera- 
tures of their fingers may drop more than 
55 degrees Fahrenheit. 





Wide World 


James L. Fly, FCC chairman 





RADIO 





All Mozart’s Piano Concertos 
Tackled in Reisenberg Series 


In his 35 years 10 months, Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart (born Jan. 27, 1756, died 
Dec. 5, 1791) crammed the most astonish- 
ingly fertile musical career in all history. 
In addition to his 22 operas, 25 string 
quartets, 40-odd symphonies, and a stag- 
gering bulk of church music, the eight- 
eenth-century Austrian classicist produced 
no less than 30 concertos for harpsichord or 
piano. The magnitude of such an output 
can be grasped in comparison with Bee- 
thoven’s nine symphonies and five piano 
concertos, or Brahms’ four symphonies and 
two piano concertos. 

Only a small part of Mozart’s total crea- 
tion is played on the concert platform with 
any degree of frequency, and small wonder. 
Far less frequently do pianists perform 
even the majority of Mozart’s piano con- 
certos in a series—let alone the full series 
with no omissions. But over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System this week—an event 
in music as well as radio—Nadia Reisen- 
berg will tackle the first step in such a task. 
Supported by Alfred Wallenstein and the 
WOR concert orchestra, the pianist will 
present in chronological order all of Mo- 
zart’s concertos, performed during half- 
hour weekly broadcasts. 

A native of Vilna, Poland, but consider- 


ing herself a Russian, Miss Reisenberg 
came to America in 1922, carrying on un- 
der Alexander Lambert the musical educa- 
tion she started at the age of 9, in the St. 
Petersburg Imperial Conservatory, and 
later doing some study under Josef Hof- 
mann at the Curtis Institute. Making her 
New York debut on Feb. 6, 1924, she has 
appeared in many subsequent recitals here 
and abroad, as well as with leading or- 
chestras throughout Europe. 

Miss Reisenberg herself has taught at 
the Curtis Institute but dropped teaching 
there in order to prepare for the fifteen- 
concerto series she gave last year over the 
Mutual network. Home _ responsibilities 
were another intrusion, for in private life 
she is Mrs. I. J. Sherman and the mother of 
two sons—Alexander, 14, and Robert, 7, 
For a hobby, her only one, she collects toys, 
dolls especially—but she has an alibi for 
that: “When you have children, it’s very 
easy to blame such a collection on them.” 





Radio’s Reform 


As every radio owner is aware, the tor- 
rent of war hysteria that gushed from the 
loudspeakers at the start of the European 
conflict (Newsweek, Sept. 11) abated 
considerably last week. 

The National Broadcasting system not 
only cut out talks by European statesmen 
but canceled comment by one of its local 
commentators, Dorothy Thompson. The 
Mutual system terminated one of its major 
features, transcriptions of foreign news- 
and-propaganda broadcasts each evening. 
The Columbia network continued its war 
schedule on a day-to-day basis but was ex- 
pected to simmer down shortly with the 
other networks. In fact, CBS even canceled 
one of its own scheduled dramas lest an 
overwrought public confuse it with actual 
war news—Norman Corwin’s air-raid play, 
“They Fly Through the Air With the 
Greatest of Ease,” first given in February 
1939. All three networks, furthermore, 
were abandoning the recent wartime pol- 
icy of cutting into regular programs with 
special bulletins. And the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, representing sev- 
eral hundred stations, urged “the greatest 
degree of restraint” in handling war news. 

Such self-regulation curbed talk that the 
government was planning control of war- 
news broadcasts. James L. Fly, new chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, said: “I haven’t proposed any reg- 
ulations, have no particular rule in mind, 
nor am I sure that we shall issue any.” And 
Stephen T. Early, secretary to President 
Roosevelt, put it thus: 

“There is a general feeling that radio, 
because of its youth, is coming into a time 
in history that is new to it. If we find the 
child to have been reared so as to be well 
mannered, it will be left to run on its own. 
If it proves a bad child, there will be a dis- 
position to teach it some manners.” 
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Mysteries of Gem Business 
Revealed by World Trader 


Somewhere in the world, perhaps in a 
back-street curio shop in Alexandretta, or 
Paris, or Perth, there is a jewel of great 
price, lost now a hundred years since Louis 
Philippe of France was ready to give $100,- 
000 for it. Anyone might pass it every day 
on his way to work, yet never know that 
the large clear stone, set in an old- 
fashioned gold brooch, was the White 
Spinel, only stone of its kind known to 
have existed. 

The story of that rarity, along with 
many others, is told in a fascinating new 
book by Louis Kornitzer, a dealer all his 
life in those expensive compositions of 
alumina, silicate, and crystallized carbon 
known as precious stones. For obvious rea- 
sons, Kornitzer, who hails from a long line 
of international Jewish gem traders, never 
handled white spinel; that mineral, with 
Plasma and Sphene, is too rare to fall in- 
side what he calls the range of practical 
politics. He dealt in all the rest, however 
—the beryl, the emerald, the diamond, and 
the ruby, and in those nonmineral sub- 
stances, amber, pearl, and coral, which are 
gems but not stones. 

Along with romantic and sometimes 
spicy tales of globe trots in search of gems 
(and customers) , the author gives a lot of 
information about precious stones and 
clears up some misconceptions. Contrary to 
wide belief, he says, most stones are per- 
ishable; acids will turn them to jelly and 
even diamonds can be destroyed by fire. 
To pearls, fire is always fatal. 

Some stones, notably turquoises, fade in 
strong sunlight; nearly all gems will change 
color if subjected to heat. Faded turquoises 
are often restored to their original luster, 
the author warns, by rubbing oil into the 
porous surface, but the restoration is only 
temporary. Color is the most undependable 
guide for identifying gems—every species 
comes in every known color and hue. 

A good test for diamonds is for hardness, 
for these aristocrats of the gem trade are 
first on the list of hard minerals. However, 
says Kornitzer, don’t smack your diamond 
with a hammer to see if it’s any good; even 
the best stone will split along what cutters 
call the “line of cleavage.” (Gem TRADER. 
252 pages, 61,000 words. Bibliography, ap- 
pendix, index. Sheridan House, New York. 
2.75.) 





Alexander Hamilton 


There have been few books on Alexander 
Hamilton which treat him as dispassion- 
ately as the new biography by David Loth 
which is published this week. The author, 
a hewspaper man and writer of the best- 
selling “Lorenzo the Magnificent” (1929) , 
paints a fully rounded portrait of the most 


controversial figure in early American 
history, the revolutionist who turned re- 
actionary, a man who would most certain- 
ly be called a Fascist today for his anti- 
democratic theories of government but 
who, for his brilliance and loyalty on the 
field of battle, for his invaluable services 
as the first Secretary of the Treasury, and 
for his astounding versatility as a political 
writer, lawyer, statesman, and financier 
must always stand as one of the great 
Americans. 

Loth follows Hamilton’s prodigious 
career—from its humble beginnings in the 
West Indies to the tragic dawn on the 
cliffs of Weehawken, N.J., when Hamilton 
fell before Aaron Burr’s dueling pistol— 
with little of the “creative” biographical 
treatment now in fashion. He presents the 
facts. (ALEXANDER Hamiton. 310 pages, 
79,000 words. Illustrations, bibliography, 
index. Carrick & Evans, New York. $3.) 





Interpreting the Titans 
More books are published about Plato 


and Aristotle than they wrote themselves; 
likewise, Dante, Descartes, Spinoza, Rous- 
seau, and Milton, and so on down the long 
list of the great are more read about 
than read. That seems to be the rule, as 
great men recede into the past, for each 
new century must produce interpreters to 
translate the thought of those who have 
gone. 

The subjects of Stefan Zweig’s new 
book, Master Bui_pers—an exhaustive, 
905-page, 2% pounder which took him 25 
years to write—are nine titans of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries who 
are fast following their mighty forebears 
into the silent halls of the generally unread 
from where they exercise an indirect influ- 








ence through other writers. They are 
Stendhal, Tolstoy, Casanova, Dostoefisky, 
Nietzsche, Balzac, Hélderlin, Kleist, and 
Dickens. Of them Dickens is probably 
most alive today; most dead are the two 
German pessimist poets and gloom phi- 
losophers—Kleist and Hélderlin. 

Zweig, in his well-known psychoanalyt- 
ico-biographical style, subjects each genius 
to a clinical examination, German in thor- 
oughness but not unentertaining. His 
purpose in dealing with this particular 
group is to “show the eternal struggle that 
every artist is obliged to wage against 
reality for his work’s sake.” (Master 
Buipers. 905 pages, 218,000 words. Vi- 
king, New York. $3.75.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Mexico: An Ossect Lesson. By Evelyn 
Waugh. 338 pages, 71,000 words. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $2.50. The erstwhile sati- 
rist of London’s Bright Young People points 
a conservative finger of scorn at the state 
of affairs south of the Rio Grande. This 
makes the second English Neo-Catholic 
writer to find Mexico wanting; the first be- 
ing Graham Greene, whose “Another Mex- 
ico” appeared last spring. 


ApraHAM LincoLn: A BiocrRaPpuy IN 
Pictures. 135 pages, 22,500 words. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $2. The life of Lincoln, told 
almost completely in contemporary paint- 
ings, engravings, and rare photographs, 
many unfamiliar to the general public. 


Arter Twetve Years. By Michael A. 
Musmanno. 415 pages, 130,000 words. 


Knopf, New York. $3. A study in retro- 
spect of the Sacco-Vanzetti tragedy, writ- 
ten by one of the defense attorneys at the 





“ a . enaemiamaiemeseminstieall 
From ‘Abraham Lincoln’ (L. C. Fandy Studio photos) 


———E 








Biography in pictures: earliest known picture of Lincoln (left), 
and a photograph taken at the time of the battle of Gettysburg 
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This is the second time around for 
Joe Louis. Like a slightly defective lawn 
mower, he left a rough patch here and 
there on his first tour of the world’s 
heavyweight fighters, giving the critics 
a chance to crack down on his manicur- 
ing work as a whole and to point out 
that the young Negro was by no means 
infallible. 

There were three such sloppy jobs to 
Joe’s credit, namely: 

1—The first fight with Max Schmel- 
ing, when Louis, carefree and overconfi- 
dent, got in the way of a right hand. 

2—The first fight with Bob Pastor, 
who back-pedaled so swiftly, jabbing, 
jumping, and shifting, that Louis failed 
to hit him a single good punch in ten 
rounds. 

38—The fight with Tommy Farr, who 
carried the battle to Louis and remained 
vertical for fifteen rounds. 

Now Joe is treading in the footsteps 
of the Count of Monte Cristo, who 
evened his old scores in a systematic 
manner, lifting a forefinger to the sky 
and saying “One!”, “Two!”, or “Three!”, 
as the case might be. 

Joe counted “One!” over Schmeling 
last year. There was never a more con- 
summate piece of vengeance. Louis 
came stalking from his corner at the 
start of the fight without a thought for 
defense. He cornered the pale German, 
who expected something like this, and 
battered him senseless in two minutes. 
From the moment he saw Louis moving 
after him, with set face and twitching 
shoulders, Schmeling was the man in 
Coleridge: 


—that on a lonesome road 

Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round walks on, 
And turns no more his head, 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close osehind him tread. 


Joe is now in a position to count 
“Two!” His ancient score with “Runnin’ 
Robin” Pastor comes up for settlement 
in Detroit on Sept. 20. The chances are 
that he will never count “Three!” over 
Tommy Farr, the brave Welshman, for 
Tom is in the war, fighting for home 
and empire. 

As a matter of fact, I think the Farr 
fight in 1937 was the least “doubtful” 
of all Louis’ doubtful fights. He gave 
Tommy the father and mother of a fine 
licking, though many a man will swear 
today that Farr was jobbed, and the 





The Great Mopper-Up 


by JOHN LARDNER 


mail, for months after the battle, was 
full of bloodcurdling charges of con- 
spiracy and favoritism. 

Uncle Clement McCarthy must take 
part of the blame for this. A student of 
horses, and a matchless broadcaster of 
horse races, Uncle Clement could never 
quite catch up with his own fight broad- 
casts, though he seized the microphone 
between his teeth and worried it like a 
dog. Present in the flesh, Mr. McCarthy 
was absent in spirit, describing some 
private fight of his own. It was always 
a good fight, but never the right one. 

I didn’t hear the broadcast, being at 
the fight, but members of the unseen 
audience told me later that the shock 
almost killed them when Uncle Clement, 
after winning nearly every round for 
Farr, suddenly announced that they 
were giving the decision to Louis. Uncle 
Clem was shocked too. This was the 
reason for much of the skepticism that 
followed the battle. 

The truth was, Louis did not fight a 
normal Louis fight. He stood off and 
jabbed. But his jab—the most powerful 
and deadly of modern times—cut Farr 
to pieces and dazed and sickened him. 
Tom was a wretched spectacle at the 
end of target practice. And his handlers 
made the mess unholier by confusing 
the water bottle with the ammonia, 
swabbing his cuts from memory, and 
using the towel by ear. 

Between themselves and Louis, they 
created some doubt as to whether the 
man who eventually left the ring was 
the same as the one who entered it. Mr. 
Farr could throw no light on the subject. 

The second fight with Pastor next 
week is scheduled for twenty rounds. 
The last championship fight to be 
booked for this distance was the one be- 
tween Willard and Dempsey in Toledo 
in 1919. It was awarded to Mr. Demp- 
sey at the end of three rounds, and Mr. 
Dempsey admits frankly that if it had 
gone any farther he would have left the 
ring feet first, athwart Mr. Willard. 

The twenty-round distance will op- 
erate in Pastor’s favor, perhaps, if he 
can elude Louis for the first ten rounds 
again. The experts do not think he can. 
They think the vengeance of the Louises 
will strike swiftly. This department has 
an idea that Robin will last seven or 
eight rounds, but there’s no getting 
away from the fact that when the gen- 
tleman from Alabama goes over the 
ground a second time, he mows it close. 











trial, who is now a Pennsylvania judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas. 


JuccerNavt. By Albert Carr. 526 pages, 
140,000 words. Illustrations, index. Viking, 
New York. $3. The methods and pattern of 
dictatorship, as exemplified in the stories of 
twenty “dictators” from Richelieu and 
Cromwell to Stalin and Hitler. 


Iron Brew. By Stewart H. Holbrook. 
337 pages, 97,000 words. Appendix, inder. 
Macmillan, New York. $2.50. The colorful 
story of the steel industry in America, by 
the author of “Holy Old Mackinaw.” 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Deap AND Done For. By Robert Reeves, 
288 pages. Knopf, New York. $2. Cellini 
Smith’s mother was Italian and romantic: 
his father was an American haberdashery 
clerk. Cellini wanted to be an anthropolo- 
gist, but Tony Moro, a slot-machine gang- 
ster, had paid for his education. When 
Tony went to jail for a murder he didn’t 
commit, Cellini had to find out who did it. 
And when things looked bad for Tony’s 
girl, that wasn’t so good—but the resulting 
yarn of gangland and show business is. 


Tue Case or THE Routine Bones. By 
Erle Stanley Gardner. 279 pages. Morrow, 
New York. $2. A story for Perry Mason 
fans, who will undoubtedly appreciate the 
detective’s legal ingenuity in settling two 
murders with one corpse. 


Tue Cuirron Scarr. By Mignon G. 
Eberhart. 301 pages. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2. A little wisp of gray chiffon 
turned a gala wedding party into a night- 
mare. A triangular romance complicates 
four grim murders, but a trip to a dude 
ranch run by an ex-detective brings about 
a slightly disappointing solution. 





SPORTS 


The War and Athletics: 
Baseball Is About Only Sport 
Facing No Complications 





Assuming that the war is not suddenly 
settled in a peaceful draw and that it goes 
into extra innings for years to come, many 
sports throughout the world will be cur- 
tailed; others, canceled outright. Already 
the effect is evident. 


Racine: There is a strong possibility 
that the Cesarewitch, on which Irish Hos- 
pitals Sweepstake tickets have been sold, 
will not be run at Newmarket Oct. 25— 
although it was continued throughout the 
last war. But even if the 1939 race is 
scratched from the sport calendar, ticket 
holders needn’t worry that they will be 
left holding the bag: sweepstake direc- 
tors announced last week that in the event 
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of cancellation, the prizes would be divided 
among @ lucky few. Draws will be made 
from the drum to match the 95 horses 
eligible for the race and each person whose 
ticket is picked will receive £947 ($4,735) . 
Thus there is no basis for last week’s early 
reports that plans are afoot to refund 
everybody’s $2.50, or that the prizewin- 
ners Will be based on some American race. 


Soccer: Officially the regular season 
has been halted in Great Britain, though 
a few informal games, in rural places com- 
paratively safe from air raids, went on 
last week. 


Gotr: In parts of Scotland and Eng- 
land, golfers were still maneuvering in 
sand traps and over bunkers, with caddies 
toting gas masks for themselves and the 
players. However, the Ryder Cup matches 
between American and British pros, set 
for Florida in November, are out. 


Cuess: The British Government has 
called home checkmaters from an inter- 
national tournament in Buenos Aires. The 
German pawn pushers, staying on, have 
moved into first place in the team stand- 
ings. 

Boxinc: The bout between two Ger- 
mans, Max Schmeling and Walter Neusel, 
was postponed indefinitely. Britain’s pride 
of the punching art, Tommy Farr, joined 
the Royal Air Force. 


Tennis: Certainly the Davis Cup ten- 
nis matches, which the Australians won a 
fortnight ago, will lapse during the dura- 
tion of the war, as they did from 1915 to 
1918. But before turning to grimmer weap- 
ons, the Aussies (Jack Bromwich, Adrian 
Quist, Jack Crawford, and Harry Hop- 
man) are taking a last shot, with the con- 
sent of their government, at the United 
States championship in Forest Hills, N.Y. 
Two Frenchmen, Jacques Brugnon and 
Bernard Destremau, left Forest Hills, sail- 
ing home to enter military service imme- 
diately. 


BaseBaLL: Unless this country gets into 
the conflict, the national pastime will go 
along as usual. During the last war, 247 
ballplayers joined the colors, and two were 
killed—Capt. Eddie Grant of the New 
York Giants and Marcus Milligan, rookie 
Pittsburgh pitcher. But only in one sea- 
son—1918—was the full schedule not 
played out. The windup took place Sept. 2. 


Otympics: In spite of war, Finland pro- 
ceeded last week with preparations for the 
1940 Helsingfors Olympic games. That 
they will ever come off seems a most re- 
mote possibility, but the Finns won’t give 
up hoping for the present. They have al- 
ready spent $10,000,000 in improvements. 


Liresoat Racine: The crews of the 
North German Lloyd liner Columbus, the 
Hamburg-American New York, and the 
Italian liner Conte di Savoia, the latter 
victor in four of the last six International 





The GOLF COURSE 
MURDER MTERD 





SOLVED 


@ golfer. 





He was an 
earnest 


Every so often he broke 95— but every 
member of the club knew he wasa golf ball 
murderer. Big and powerful, he loved to 
“smack ’em out!” But when he was a bit 
off his game “death” rode his irons to the 
green. His golf ball split from pole to 
pole, putted like a flat wheel and piled 


up strokes to 6’s and 7’s. 


This went on month after month. Then 
one day his Pro, who had been rack- 
ing his brains for a solution said, “I’ve 
got it!— from now on you play the 


Acushnet Bedford.” 





Here’s How We Did It... 


— the inner, extra hard, to transmit all 
the power of the hit to the ball; the out- 
er, elastic and mobile, to prevent abrasion. 


3 We vulcanized the cover in two layers 













We started with a much thinner envelope 
1 and much larger core than normal—to 
give greater resiliency and 
ity to distort when the ball is miss-hit. 


ter abil- 





\ 











Our friend, the golf ball murderer, took 
this advice and — hung up an 88! The 
first one of his life! 

The wonderful Bedford has been solv- 
ing golf mysteries like this all summer. 
Thousands of them. It’s the ball that 
“can take it” — without sacrificing dis- 
tance! The Bedford has the sweetest 
“click” off the club you ever heard. An 
entirely new method of construction is 
the secret — the secret of a ball that 
although topped and hacked, comes up 
white, bright and fresh, hole after hole. Try 
a Bedford yourself. Your pro has it. And 
get ready to pick up the bets. Acushnet 
Process Sales Co., New Bedford, Mass. 








Then we went to work and wound this 
core by the exclusive Acushnet unidi- 
rectional method. This givesasuper-high 
tension, and insures absolute uniformity. 





Result? — a ball that, hit fair, or foul, 
is hard to mar or injure, but with the 
kind of built-in length that you expect 
only in a tender, thin-cover construction. 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH PRO SHOPS 


Leff BALLS 


ACUSHN 


TITLEIST 75c 
“For experts only” 


at 


REEN Y 50c 
PINNACLE  35c 


BEDFORD 75¢ 
The ball that ‘can take it” 
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Lifeboat races, withdrew from last week’s 
contest. Their boats were either at home 
or in neutral ports because of hostilities. 
In their absence, the crew of the W. C. 
Teagle—tanker of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey—pulled to victory over the 
2-mile course in the Narrows off Brook- 
lyn. Earlier in the day a crew from the 
Fort Macon, Va., Coast Guard Station 
led five rivals from the start in the 1-mile 
capsize race. At the three-quarter mile, 
when a gun signal fired, the brawny Fort 
Maconers capsized their 1,600-pound boat, 
righted it again, climbed aboard, and 
pulled to the finish—first by eight lengths 
over the Toms River, N. J., entry. 





Hockey: Practically all the ice heroes 
are Canadians, so eventually they may 
give up body checking for more serious 
battle. Should Canada announce conscrip- 
tion, which seems unlikely at least for a 
while, the ice league would have to dis- 
band. But meanwhile Frank Calder, presi- 
dent of the National Hockey League, is 
proceeding with plans to open the season 
Nov. 2. “Perhaps the Canadian govern- 
ment will want us to carry on,” said 
Calder hopefully last week, “to give the 
people something to think about besides 


war.” 





The Gridiron Giants 


For years a popular debating topic 
among football fans has been: “Which is 
better, a pro team or a top-notch group of 
college all-stars?” The victory scales sea- 
son after season have tipped heavily 
toward the pros, but nevertheless the 
collegiate rooters stubbornly refused to 
concede superiority. Glossing over the 
scores, they have painstakingly pointed 
out that the college boys hadn’t played 
previously as a unit—that, given a season 
together, they would mop up the pros. 

The college backers should now sign off, 
permanently. The professional New York 
Giants, undefeated in three previous 
jousts with varying collections of colle- 
gians, settled the argument emphatically 
last week at the Polo Grounds in the All- 
Star game sponsored by The New York 
Herald Tribune for the benefit of its 
Fresh Air Fund. The All-Stars’ coach was 
Jock Sutherland, the gridiron-wise boss of 
Pittsburgh’s power teams of recent seasons. 
Their first-line trenches consisted of nine 
regular Pitt players of 1938, plus two 
Carnegie Tech players who had learned 
the Pitt system under one of Sutherland’s 
disciples, Coach William Kern. And as re- 
placements the all-stars had the usual 
assortment of individual headliners, such 
football phenomena as Sid Luckman (Co- 
lumbia), Bob MacLeod (Dartmouth), 


Bill Osmanski (Holy Cross), and Brud 
Holland (Cornell) . 

Yet the final verdict was New York 
Giants 10, All-Stars 0. The All-Stars 
never had a chance. And it was the 





phenomena who did the best work, not 
the Pitt cogs of an experienced machine. 

The Giants now turn their rowdy red 
shirts to the regular professional season, 
which opened last week end. They’re the 
team to beat in this year’s National Pro- 
fessional League race, with the Green Bay 
Packers second choice. Dark-horse possi- 
bilities are the light but fast Washing- 
ton Redskins and the Chicago Bears, 
the latter looking for forward-passing per- 
fection from their latest investment, Luck- 
man. 

Having won the title last year, the 
Giants serenely stand pat on the cards they 
hold, with the exception of Walt Nielsen, 
215-pound Arizona fullback who has 


crashed his way into the starting line-up. 
The Giants’ greatest trouper, and the 
most amazingly consistent performer in 
pro football history, is Mel Hein, center 
and captain. 

Six feet three, 220 pounds, and 30 years 
old, Hein enters his ninth straight year as 





: a" Wide World 
Mel Hein, always in the line 


the Giants’ pivot man with a record of 
98 consecutive games played. Since gradu- 
ating from Washington State to pro foot- 
ball, he’s only been injured once—last year 
in the title game when he smashed head 
on into the noodle of Clarke Hinkle, Green 
Bay back. In the final quarter, however, 
the fog lifted from Hein’s head and he 
swung into action again. 

At the end of the 1938 season, Hein 
received the Gruen Award of a wristwatch, 
signifying the year’s outstanding star. His 
defensive play deserves such gridiron 
clichés as “stonewall” and “tower of 
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strength.” And if you happen to look up 
suddenly from your program this fall to 
discover the Giants romping down the 
field with an intercepted pass, it’s a good 
bet that the ball-snatcher will turn out to 
be Mel Hein. 





Sport Squibs 

The Jersey City Giants, owned by the 
New York Giants, last week clinched the 
International League pennant, but New 
York baseball fans could see nothing in the 
future to cheer about. For the Joisey Jints 
are comprised not of budding youngsters 
but of such tried-and-unterrific ex-major- 
leaguers as Johnny Dickshot, Woody 
Jensen, and Tommy Padden. The one 
bright maybe is Buck Jones, right fielder, 
batting .314. 


{Chicago White Sox management an- 
nounces that attendance at the first six 
night games in Comiskey Park this year 
totaled 185,000, or about $110,000 in cash. 
This paid off the cost of installing the 
lighting system. 


4 The year’s classic race for fillies and 
mares (gentlemen horses barred) —the 
Beldame Handicap at Aqueduct, Long 
Island—produced a totally unpredictable 
finish. The winner: Nellie Bly, a 50-1 shot 
owned and trained by George (Pete) 
Bostwick, the gentleman jockey and polo- 
ist. His Nellie Bly—named after the New 
York World reporter who in 1890 circled 
the globe (by burro, train, jinrikisha, 
and ship) in the then astonishing time 
of 72 days 6 hours 11 minutes—con- 
quered Herbert M. Woolf’s Unerring by a 


nose. 


§ When an American girl breaks a swim- 
ming record, it’s real news, for all the of- 
ficial recognized marks are held by foreign 
mermaids (Newsweek, Aug. 7). Specta- 
tors therefore found encouragement in last 
week’s burst of speed by Nancy Merki, 
the 13-year-old Portland, Ore., miss who 
until five years ago suffered from infantile 
paralysis. In the 400-meter free-style event 
of the Far Western A.A.U. championships, 
112-pound Nancy touched the pool end 
in 5:22.2, clipping a full 4.2 seconds from 
the world’s record set by Rita Masten- 
broek of Holland in the 1936 Berlin 
Olympics. As an indication of her con- 
sistency, next day Nancy again dived into 
the water and set a new American mark 
of 2 minutes 30.9 seconds in the 200-meter 
free style. (The old record was 2 minutes 
34 seconds hung up by Mary Lou Petty 
in 1935.) 


q A year ago Don Meade was broke and 
in disgrace, barred from the turf for bet- 
ting on horses he had ridden against. Last 
winter he was reinstated. Last week re- 
pentant Don scored his 200th victory of 
the year and seemed certain to wind up 
the season as the nation’s leading jockey 
of 1939. 
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Fire Kindles Humor— 


Centralia, Wash.: When fire destroyed 
their gorgeous float just before a scheduled 
parade, citizens hit upon a novel substi- 
tute, a goat carrying a banner which read: 
“The fire got our float—but it didn’t get 
our goat!” 


Pachyderm Puzzle— 


Rochester, Ind.: Two pink elephants 
lumbering down a _ highway alarmed 
motorists, sober or otherwise. The. beasts 
proved to be circus animals, draped in pink 
covers, being lead to a near-by engagement. 


Fate Fixes Rendezvous— 


Minneapolis, Minn.: Pa Shinner, 61, 
tried for ten days to remember to visit 
N. A. Nelson, fellow railroader, in the 
hospital. Then he was struck by a freight 
car—and woke up in the bed next to 
Nelson’s. 


Caught “‘Napping’— 

Kansas City, Mo.: Arriving in his 
home town for a visit, Wallace Beery, film 
actor, begged off friends’ invitations on a 
plea that he had to put his weary adopted 
daughter, Carol Ann, 8, to bed. Later, a 
tiny voice answered the Beery phone with: 
“Sh! He’s asleep; he was a little tired.” 


Sky Village— 

Trenton, N.J.: Whole families often 
have been taken aloft in a plane, but as 
part of the air-progress observance pro- 
gram, Sept. 11-24, an entire village will be 
taken on an air ride. “I’m certain we can 
find a town small enough to accommo- 
date,” said Al Bennett, chairman. 


Postman’s Privilege— 


Oakland, Calif.: Overhearing stran- 
gers tell of the difficulty for an outsider to 
crash a nudist camp, H. S. Fies informed 
them he had gotten into one near Upland 
for three years by just ringing the bell and 
driving in. He’s the letter carrier. 


Cupid Curtained— 


Watertown, Mass.: Because Ameri- 
cans may sail to Europe only in case of 
“imperative necessity,” Miss Irene D. 
Scanlon had to cancel a trip to Dublin. 
The object of the voyage was matrimony, 
which the State Department ruled was 
not an “imperative necessity.” 


Tongue Tangle— 

__ Des Moines, Iowa: “I insist upon my 
rights of free speech to contest her right 
to speak,” shouted a heckler as Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Communist, be- 
gan a talk here. 








EVIDENCE PILES UP and confirms that Knox Gelatine pors lessen fatigue. 





__~ EXPERIENCE NO. 29 \_ 








THIS WAY: Empty one envelope of Knox 
Gelatine in a glass three-quarters filled with 
cold water or fruit juice. Let the liquid ab- 
sorb the gelatine. Then stir briskly and drink 
rapidly. Take four envelopes a day for 


two weeks, then reduce to two envelopes a 
day. (May be taken before or after meals.) 








ATHLETES 
HAVE GELATINE BAR 


Trainer at Eastern University has 
installed Knox Gelatine bar in 
training quarters. All athletes take 
daily. First tested Knox Gelatine 
feedings on basketball team last 
Winter; team’s endurance stepped 
up—victories, too. Then put track- 
men on same feeding, followed by 
crews, baseball pitchers. In each 
test, the men increased staying 
power and come-back from tough 
competition. 











Cut Fatigue! Take 


KNOX GELATINE 





PLAY MORE, TOO! 


Coming home too tired for health- 
giving play? Why not try the Knox 
Gelatine feeding? Office workers, 
desk workers, house workers, all 
say it helps them work better, feel 
better. In many test cases, increases 
of 50% to 200% in muscular work 
capacity have resulted. Pure, plain 
Knox Gelatine has been discovered 
to store extra energy in muscles. 
That’s why it lessens fatigue, in- 
creases body efficiency. 








CAUTION: Be sure to use pure, unflavored 
Knox Gelatine. Only Knox was used in the 
scientific experiments. Ready-flavored gela- 
tine desserts which are about 85% sugar and 
only about 10% gelatine will not do. Free 
Booklet on energy feeding. Write to Knox 
Gelatine Co., Johnstown, N. Y., Dept. 65. 
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BUSINESS: LABOR: AGRICULTURE 





Booming U. S. Prices Reflect 
Real Gains, Not the War Alone 


And They’re Still Below 
Recent Peaks; Rush for Sugar 
Oddest Quirk of Movement 


Financial and commodity markets boiled 
excitedly when Germany invaded Poland 
(Newsweek, Sept. 11), but when Great 
Britain and France also entered the con- 


flict virtually every sector of business ex- — 


perienced a frenzied burst of buying which 
persisted throughout last week and extend- 
ed even down to the corner grocery store. 
The nation’s traders, workers, and house- 
wives were confident that the country 
faced a big export boom and much higher 
commodity prices. And they backed their 
conviction with purchases that set new 
volume records since the dizzy 1920 days 
in some trades and since the 1937 peak in 
many others. 


Hoarding 

Nowhere was this stratospheric buying 
better illustrated than in the desperate 
efforts of America’s women to stock up on 
sugar—inspired by memories of paying 20 
cents a pound for the staple immediately 
after the World War, compared with 
an average of 5.1 cents in the first half 
of 1939. Panicky shoppers rushed to 
stores in Washington, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Kansas City, San Francisco, and 
elsewhere to insure that their households 
would not be without sweetening. 
Just how the hoarding started, in face of 














WAR TRADE 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


New York office of old estab- 
lished British house desires to 
contact American manufacturers 
and producers of necessary 
goods, materials and commodi- 
ties not affected by the Neu- 
trality Act. Payments in New 
York. Please address Box 
RR 37, The Wall Street Journal. 
All communications confidential. 
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From The Wall Street Journal 


repeated complaints about burdensome 
surpluses of most farm products during re- 
cent months, was debatable. Some stories 
attributed the New York rush to a mer- 
chant’s special sale, in which the quantity 
of cut-price sugar sold each customer was 
strictly limited. In other cities, alarmed 
retailers who were unable to obtain prompt 
deliveries of the staple from jobbers were 
blamed for exciting their customers. The 
delayed shipments, in the East at least, 
may have been caused by recent refinery 
strikes. 

Whatever the cause, the buying epidem- 
ic quieted down in most centers by the 
week end, after Federal, state, and city 
authorities threatened prosecution of 


American liners take no chances of mistaken identity 


“profiteers” and business spokesmen 
branded fears of shortages as baseless. 
President Roosevelt himself pointed out 
that there was an actual surplus of food- 
stuffs of every variety. But on Monday, as 
an “emergency measure” to hold down 
prices, he suspended the quotas restricting 
imports of sugar from Cuba, Hawaii, and 
other off-shore sources, even though the 
hoarding wave had died down by then. 

Paul S. Willis, president of the Associ- 
ated Grocery Manufacturers, also warned 
consumers not to be misled by fear of 
food shortages, while John A. Hartford, 
president of the A. & P. chain, pointed 
out that some of his stores were rationing 
sugar only until store supplies depleted by 
hoarders could be replenished from ware- 
houses. 

Secretary Wallace endorsed the attacks 
on profiteering but asserted that the 
week’s advances in wholesale markets 
were not unreasonable. Even with the in- 
creases, he said, farmers would still be re- 
ceiving considerably less than parity prices, 
and in the case of most commodities less 
than the average for the past ten years. 

However, consumers also faced _pros- 
pects of higher prices for numerous other 
products besides foods. Practically all cot- 
ton products soared during the week, re- 
flecting the steady advance in the raw 
product and the heaviest buying of cotton 
gray goods since 1920—estimated as high 
as 900,000,000 yards, at least eight weeks’ 
production. Wholesale prices for flannels, 
rayon lingerie, burlap, and numerous oth- 
er textiles advanced, and shoe prices soon- 
er or later will reflect the 30 per cent rise 
in hide quotations. Wool and worsted mak- 
ers were still not offering cloth, waiting 
for raw-wool markets to digest the week’s 
developments. 

Some consolation to consumers was the 
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fact that the textile advances should not 
be reflected in retail quotations until 
spring because most fall and Christmas 
goods are already made and sold to re- 


tailers. 


Finance 

While the consumer hoarding was the 
most curious American economic repercus- 
sion of the war, the most sensational and 
impressive buying of the week took place on 
the stock and commodity markets. With a 
volume of 5,932,150 shares (largest since 
October 1937), prices on the New York 
Stock Exchange jumped 5 to 24 points 
last Tuesday. Because of the influx of or- 
ders over the Labor Day holiday, trades 
in numerous issues could not be arranged 
for some time after the opening. (United 
States Steel and Bethlehem did not ap- 
pear on the ticker until 11 o’clock, and 
both were then quoted up almost ten 
points from the last sale.) The “war 
babies” —the steels, coppers, machinery, 
and chemical-company issues—boosted the 
Dow-Jones industrial-stock average by 
just ten points to 148 for the day. After 
Tuesday’s frenzied trading, the market ab- 
sorbed heavy profit taking and went on to 
close at 150.9 Saturday, compared with 
134 Aug. 31, the day before Germany in- 
vaded Poland. It soared again this Mon- 
day to 155.1. 

Much the same pattern prevailed in the 
commodity futures markets, ds grain, lard, 
hides, sugar, rubber, cocoa, and other 
commodities soared the permissible limit 
on Tuesday and then gyrated with profit 
taking during the remainder of the week. 
Saturday’s close found most items mod- 
erately above Tuesday’s prices. The Jour- 
nal of Commerce’s index of wholesale 
prices in general advanced from 77.4 to 
82 during the week. 

As for the other financial markets— 
bonds weakened, with governments attain- 
ing the largest volume on record (see Busi- 
ness Tides), but recouping some of their 
losses late in the week. Heavy pressure 
forced france and sterling exchange lower, 
the pound finally stabilizing around $4.04. 
The mark and Polish zloty were not quot- 
ed, but most neutral currencies held firm. 

Apart from the markets, the chief finan- 
cial result of the war was the cancellation 
Wednesday of the 1931 standstill agree- 
ment, covering credits owed American and 
foreign banks by German _ institutions. 
Next day, the New York banks served 
writs on some 1,250 banks and brokers in 
this country, attaching all assets held here 
by the German debtors. (The bankers 
concerned said they had ample reserves 
to cover any possible loss on the loans.) 


Exports 

Several new positive indications of the 
expected export boom spurred the stock 
and commodity market boom during the 
week. Thus steel companies received nu- 
merous inquiries by cable from all over the 














Western Air Express 





DOUGLAS TAKES 


FATIGUE 
OUT OF TRAVEL 






“Go Douglas” and avoid travel fatigue. Above fumes, dust and 


confusion your Douglas Airplane serenely wings its way as you 
capture in memory, or on film, the moving panorama of beauty 
below. You marvel how engines that roar at earth-bound 
ears can be so hushed aloft. It seems you have scarcely settled 
back in the deep cushioned lounge chair than you are glid- 
ing in to a happy landing feeling fresh, tidy and invigorated. 


Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa 
Monica, California. World's largest 
independent manufacturer of air- 
planes for commerce and defense. 


FIRST aRouUnS 
THE woRis 


SD vow THE WORLD OVER 


* North America: American Air Lines Inc. + Braniff Airways + Canadian Colonial Airways, Inc. 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc. + Northwest Airlines, Inc. % Pan American Airways % T.W. A. % United Air Lines 
sxx Wilmington-Catalina Airline + Cia Mexicana de Aviacion, S. A., Mexico 
% South America: Pan American Airways *% Pan American Grace Airways * Australia: Airlines 
of Australia + Australian National Airways * Europe: A. B. Aerotransport, Sweden x Air France, 
France *¢ Avio Linee, Italiane, Italy + C.L.S., Czechoslovakia + K.L.M., Netherlands % L.A. P.E., 
Spain + L.A. R.E.S.,Roumania + LOT, Poland *% S.A.B.E.N.A., Belgium + Swissair, Switzerland 
*% Orient: China National Aviation Corp. *% K.N.1.L.M., Netherlands Indies x Japan Air Transport 
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BUSINESS TIDES 








Our First War Casualty, and Good Riddance 


by RALPH ROBEY 


By almost any realistic standard 
one may use, the most basic develop- 
ment in the field of business and finance 
since England’s declaration of war is 
the break in the bond market. Its sig- 
nificance goes far beyond the mere 
fact that bonds have dropped a few 
points and the government had to come 
to its aid to the extent of $200,000,000 
or so. This decline, and the circum- 
stances surrounding it, indicates that 
we have come to the end of a major 
trend in one of the underlying factors 
controlling our economic system. 

Back of the break, and in large meas- 
ure responsible for its severity, is one 
of the most fantastic records of manip- 
ulation that is to be found anywhere 
in the annals of finance. The story be- 
gins, not with the New Deal, but in 
1932. In February of that year the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. was organ- 
ized to bolster public confidence in our 
banks, and there was a widespread con- 
viction that by means of the new tax 
bill then before Congress the Federal 
budget would be brought into balance. 

Our monetary authorities concluded, 
therefore, that it was the proper time 
to begin to pump funds into the finan- 
cial system. So the Federal Reserve 
Banks began to buy government bonds 
in the open market. By the middle of 
July they had purchased enough to 
make possible, on the basis of legal re- 
serve requirements as they then stood, 
a credit expansion of $11,000,000,000. 
What such an amount meant to the 
credit structure may be judged by not- 
ing that it is more than half the total 
of the loans and discounts of all com- 
mercial banks in the United States to- 
day. 

That open-market policy—the larg- 
est ever executed by a central bank— 
was the start of an attempt to drive 
interest rates down to artificially low 
levels and thereby stimulate business 
activity. From that time to this there 
has been no letup in that policy. Meth- 
ods have varied somewhat during the 
intervening years, but the goal has al- 
ways remained that of getting rates 
lower and lower. 

Measured solely by the trend of in- 
terest rates, the policy has been a com- 
plete success. Year by year rates have 
fallen, until at their bottom a few 
weeks ago they were only a little over 
half what they were in 1932. For ex- 


ample, the yield on the highest grade 
corporate bonds, according to Moody’s 
Investors Service, fell from an average 
of 5.01 per cent in 1932 to a low of 
2.88 per cent this year. On long-term 
government issues, or those callable aft- 
er twelve years, the decline was from 
3.74 per cent to 2.07 per cent. 

As these rates have fallen, bond 
prices, of course, have risen, for the 
two are merely the converse of one an- 
other and as interest rates decline, bond 
prices rise proportionately except inso- 
far as extraneous factors enter. Our 
bond market, accordingly, has had all 
the weaknesses of the interest-rate 
structure. In other words, it could be 
maintained only if there continued to 
be an almost unlimited supply of funds 
available for investment, and if there 
also continued to be no other place to 4 
use the funds more profitably. Obvi- 
ously, with the outbreak of the war the 
second of these conditions disappeared. 
Investors began to see the possibility 
of better earnings in other directions 
and they started moving out of bonds. 

Actually the unloading so far, while 
extremely heavy, has not been of panic 
proportions, and on the whole it has 
been well taken. Nevertheless the liq- 
uidation has been sufficient to remove 
any doubt as to our having seen the 
top of the bond market for a long time 
to come. The trend has been reversed. 
We have come to the end of a seven- 
year period in which the government 
has been able to drive interest rates 
lower and lower. From now on, while 
there will unquestionably be fairly long 
periods of stability, or even of strength, 
in the bond market, the long-term drift 
will be to lower rather than to higher 
levels. : 

On the whole, this is a favorable de- 
velopment. It creates serious problems 
for the government in its financing and 
for those of our financial institutions 
which are carrying large bond port- 
folios. But these problems would have 
had to be faced in due time in any case, 
and offsetting them is the fact that 
finally. we are making a start toward 
the elimination of one of the artificial 
elements unwisely perpetuated in our 
economic system during the past sev- 
eral years. On balance, therefore, we 
may properly regard the ending of the 
downward trend of interest rates as our 
first war casualty, and a good riddance. 
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world (although they said none were fo, 
munitions or came from governments) , 
and quotations for export steel rose $2 to 
$9 a ton—although domestic prices were 
left unchanged. Machine-tool _ builders 
abruptly canceled their show slated for 
the first week in October in Cleveland 
as “to concentrate . . . on production,” 
Next, instead of going to Germany to 
place a $10,000,000 machinery order, as 
he had intended, Soji Yamamoto, presi. 
dent of the Manchuria Motor Co., decided 
to stay in the United States and transact 
his business. Other Japanese concerns 
were reported following suit. 

And from the American Embassy in 
Spain came word of numerous inquiries 
for radios, refrigerators, and office appli- 
ances, inquiries which would have gone to 
the Nazis had it not been for the war. 
Finally, Argentina loosened restrictions 
on imports of American goods, helping to 
confirm reports that many Latin-American 
buyers were already switching business 
from Europe to this country. 

That the petroleum industry would be a 
major beneficiary of the export boom was 
clearly indicated, also. Prices for export 
motor fuel on the Gulf Coast advanced 
steadily during the week, and quotations in 
New York were lifted a half cent a gallon, 
an unusually large wholesale price jump. 

All of these developments caused the 
markets to discount the cancellation of 
orders by French and British importers, 
caused by wartime restrictions. on imports 
announced by these countries early in the 
week. Holland also curbed imports—but 
it restricted exports as well (Italy like- 
wise restricted exports)—thus further 
limiting competition for American goods. 


Shipping 

But while most sectors of business were 
thus enjoying a buying frenzy, the one 
trade made most important to them all 
by the war—shipping—was plagued by 
many uncertainties that kept operations 
near paralysis. Because of the week’s sink- 
ings by German submarines, the American 
Scantics Line first canceled and then re- 
stored sailings, but with calls at certain 
Baltic ports omitted. The United States 
Lines still concentrated on bringing back 
stranded Americans. Many cargo vessels 
flying other neutrals’ flags were un- 
scheduled. 

Demands of the National Maritime 
Union (C.1.0.) for a $250 bonus and 4 
$25,000 paid-up life-insurance policy for 
each sailor entering the war zones on 
American ships delayed the President 
Roosevelt (United States Lines) for 
eight hours Wednesday. She finally 
steamed out, with American flags and 
huge signs painted on her sides to wart 
U-boats, on the understanding that any 
compromise of the union’s demand would 
be applied retroactively. 

Soaring war-risk insurance rates for 
cargoes—up 1,900 per cent since July 31 
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_constituted another big headache for 
the lines, and war-risk coverage for hulls 
showed a similar trend. 

All these factors explain the action of 
the lines in boosting freight rates to the 
United Kingdom by 33 1/3 per cent and 
those for shipments to Baltic ports by 100 
per cent. Tariffs for cargoes from Pacific 
to European ports were boosted by 33 1/3 
to 50 per cent. Foreign lines also raised 
transatlantic passenger fares (by almost 
50 per cent) during the week, but the 
United States Lines refused to go along 
until all refugees had been returned home. 


Significance 

The market spurts last week were sen- 
sational only because the advances oc- 
curred in one week, mostly in a single day, 
and not because of the extent of the rise. 
Actually, despite all the advances, whole- 
sale food prices are only about up to the 
1937 average. Living costs in general can 
hardly rise soon to the 1937 average, 
which was not considered especially high 
—much less approach the 1920 level, 
which was 33 per cent higher than 1937 
costs. 

Moreover, industrial-stock prices were 
below the 1939 peak of 154.8 until the 
spurt this Monday sent the average to 
155.1, although various business _indi- 
cators have been hitting new 1939 highs 
since mid-August (entirely without bene- 
fit of war-caused export orders, of course) . 
Thus neither the stock nor commodity 
markets were forecasting wild, runaway 
business booms or extreme shortages of 
commodities, but rather further sustained 
improvement for each. 

As for the shipping paralysis, Congress 
is expected to pass the Maritime Com- 
mission’s comprehensive program of war- 
risk coverage for sailors, cargoes, and 
hulls, when it is called into special session. 








Candid Prospectus 


The typical new-security prospectus is- 
sued in these days of carefully regulated 
financial markets is as notable for its con- 
servative tone as it is for its factual com- 
pleteness. The New Deal’s “truth in se- 
curities” program hit some kind of a high 
last week, however, when Trend Corp., a 
Chicago investment company, filed a pros- 
pectus with the SEC in connection with 
the registration of its common stock. 
Trend Corp. candidly described itself as: 

“An unorthodox investment company 
designed for the sophisticated investor. It 
is not an investment—for the individual 
of small means; for the individual who 
cannot afford to take market risks; for the 
individual who requires a steady income 
at regular intervals.” 

What Trend Corp. does offer is partici- 
pation in a portfolio “administered exclu- 
sively by applying time-tested technical 
methods that follow the market trend and 














WHILE a kitchen 
oven seldom gets hot- 
ter than about 500 de- 
grees Fabrenheit, the 
temperature at the base 
of a blast furnace in 
awhich iron ore is re- 
fined into pig iron is 
3000 degrees Fabren- 
beit. 


THE STEEL indus- 
try annually buys 
large quantities of dia- 
monds for use in mak- 
ing dies for drawing 
qwire. 


IN THE early days of ° 


steel production, iron- 
makers complimented 
the feminine mem- 
bers of their families 
by christening blast 
furnaces such inap- 
propriate names as 
Kitty, Charlotte or 
Emma. 


AS A WHOLE, the 
steel industry uses 
four times as much 
water daily as New 
York City. 


Soaring Wings 





Pe RHAPS there’s some 
dim race memory of a 
successful flight astride 
a pterodactyl or perhaps it’s just a long-standing urge to 
soar away from the anchorage of the earth. Whatever it 
is, flight and fliers have been almost constantly present in 
the mind and legends of man since the earliest times. 
There’s the legendary Daedalus who installed the plumb- 
ing in the great palace of Knossos, built the Labyrinth for 
the decidedly ungrateful Minos of Crete and then had to 
escape from it on wings of eagle feathers and wax. 

And there’s always Da Vinci. There was a man for you. 
Not content with painting masterpieces and gilding un- 
fortunate moppets for Medicean masques, Messer Leo- 
nardo devised hydraulic rams, submarines, projectiles, 
parachutes and fyi ing machines. Quite logical flying ma- 
chines, too, that might well have proved practical if there 
had been the right kind of fuel and a sufficiently light and 
compact motor. 

Somewhat later, Francis Bacon took time off from his 
experiments with refrigeration to dabble with the idea of 
flight. All through the 17th and 18th Centuries there were 
continued fumblings toward the stratosphere and a crack- 
pot scientist tried to sell Napoleon the idea of invading 
Britain with a fleet of propelled balloons. It was not until 
the very early 1900's that the first thoroughly practical 
steps toward workable airplanes were taken. 

Then the Wrights turned their attention from gliders 
to mechanically propelled planes. In 1903 their plane left 
the ground at Kitty Hawk and stayed aloft and moving 
for something under a minute. Six years later Bleriot daz- 
zied a still somewhat incredulous world by flying the 
English Channel and landing safely at Dover. His flight 
convinced the skeptics that airplanes might be something 
more than glorified box kites. Now, as George Palmer 
Putnam tells so arrestingly in Soaring Wings, his story of 
Amelia Earhart, aeronautics has become an almost unique 
combination of poetry, great skill in mechanics and the 
most astute navigation. 





“~ “ “4 

ESSENTIAL, yet less apparent, is the equally astute pro- 
duction of materials nicely calculated to bear the brunt 
of service in the skies. Since Bethlehem manufactured the 
shaft for the original Ferris Wheel at the Columbian Ex- 
position in 1893, this company has been a foremost pro- 
ducer of alloy steels. With this experience of nearly half- 
a-century, enhanced by penetrating research and advances 
in manufacturing practice, alloy steels by Bethlehem have 
served aeronautical progress. Bethlehem alloy steels were 
used in the motor of the Spirit of St. Louis. They are being 
used in the motors of the Clippers that fly the Atlantic and 
Pacific on regular schedule. 








This advertisement of BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY was set up in 10 point Janson type 
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afford adjustment to major moves in the 
stock market . . . [and] not handicapped 
by certain restrictive operating provisions 
of the mutual-type investment company.” 
It assumes that its stockholders would be 
personally familiar with “the large possi- 
bilities for both profit and loss” in violent 
market moves. 

Unofficial SEC comments tersely char- 
acterize the prospectus as “very unusual.” 














See America First 
Europe’s War Is Expected 


to Boom Travel at Home 


This summer was a banner season for 
travel in the United States and near-by 
waters. The national parks had a better 
average attendance than in 1937, the pre- 
vious peak year, when they were visited by 
7,012,803 persons. Tourist traffic to Ha- 
vana in early August was 50 per cent 
heavier than last year, according to the 
Cuba Mail Line. Several cruises to the 
West Indies were forced to turn away pas- 
sengers for lack of space. 

To a considerable extent these gains oc- 
curred at the expense of travel to Europe 
which, under the threat of war, declined 
by an estimated 25 per cent in the first 
six months this year compared with 1938. 
And with war an actuality, the State De- 
partment last week dealt a final blow to 
American travel abroad: an order that 
United States citizens henceforth would be 
unable to have their passports validated 
for use in Europe unless they submitted 
documentary evidence showing “an im- 
perative necessity” for them to journey 
there. 

That caused tourist agents to predict an 
unprecedented expansion of travel in the 
Western Hemisphere. Not only will hotels 
and transportation lines in the United 
States benefit, but a boom is looked for in 
trips to Central and South America, Puer- 
to Rico, and the Virgin Islands—areas 
which already have scored substantial 
gains in tourist business in the last few 
years. 

Even in 1938, a depression year, when 
war threats were frequent, there were 
276,000 departures from this country for 
Europe and the Mediterranean area. The 
drop from this level is expected to be 
sharper than during the World War, when 
the number of American citizens depart- 
ing for foreign countries fell from 369,000 
in 1914 to 111,000 in 1916. 

Promptly on the heels of the State De- 
partment’s ruling, the American Express 
Co. and other travel agencies began plan- 
ning extra tours this winter to Mexico, 
Southern California, and other scenic spots 
in the Americas in order to capture the 
dollars that otherwise would have been 
spent in the United Kingdom, France, or 
Germany. 


NEWSWEEK 






























Black Star 


Corset Boom 


The official American opening of the fall 
clothing season is traditionally the week 
after Labor Day, and it takes more than 
a war to stop it. Consequently, the annual 
showings of latest French imports and 
new American designs were staged as 
usual last week in leading women’s ap- 
parel stores. 

While fashion editors inspected such 


novelties as fur-handled umbrellas (called * 


Chamberlains) and Cinderella-like glass 
slippers for evening wear, most of their 
comments centered on the _hour-glass 
silhouette which presumably will char- 
acterize the well-dressed woman this 
winter. 

The basis of the new contour is the 
back-laced, wasp-waist corset, which has 
received an astonishing amount of public- 
ity since the Normandie brought over 
Mainbocher’s version of it a fortnight ago. 
The widespread discussion of this Gay 
90s style has proved a boon to corset de- 
partments, which have been crowded with 
women eager to inspect the new models. 
One New York department store by last 
week had sold 500 wasp-waist corsets, 
while another’s stock was exhausted a few 
days after the ballyhoo started. 

Despite the sudden rush of publicity, 
the revival of laced, slim-waisted corsets 
is nothing new. A number of American 
manufacturers introduced such models as 
long ago as last spring, but sales lagged 
until the Paris openings confirmed them 
as an important style trend. 

On the economic side, the post-Labor 
Day sales of clothing departments—men’s 
as well as women’s—in leading stores 
throughout the country averaged some- 
what better than a year ago. In general, 
the increases ranged from 5 to 20 per cent, 
according to a Newsweek survey. While 
merchants said that the fear of higher 
prices might have caused some of this buy- 


Corset cycle: A 1791 caricature and 1939 styles 
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ing, they were inclined to feel that the app: 
chief explanation lay in improved domestic over 
business conditions—and consequently im- who 

proved purchasing power. bloc 
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Financing the War Ser 

( 

Powers to Depend Heavily cann 

on Rigid Internal Economy ae 
ings, 

During the war crises of the past few unis 
years many Americans have comforted bank 
themselves with the thought that: “The took 

European powers won’t actually fight be- tones 

cause none of them can afford it. How can manv 

Europe pay for a war?” With this brand of Repo 

wishful thinking overthrown by the cur- come 
rent conflict, interest has now turned to 4 to 


the complex ways by which nations do Ye 
“ ” 
afford” modern warfare and to concer 





ready 
over the relative ability of the belligerents — 
to foot the bill. inflat; 
In the first place, paying for a war i- heaws 
volves acquisition of tremendous quanti- exam] 
ties of materials and supplies from neutrals. HJ meet 
For these purchases the warring countries pendii 
need gold, foreign balances, or foreign cre¢- ury a 
its, since goods cannot be spared to balance 500.0 
accounts. tion o 
Foreign credit now seems likely to playa be en 
less important role than in the World War, and s 
when this country lent some $10,350,000; comm 
000 to the Allies, who now owe with ac- In j 
crued interest $13,000,000,000. The John- Germ: 
son Act prohibits United States loans to B® State, 
defaulting governments, but the Allies H® Reich 
might get credit from the RFC and the B& war oe, 
Export-Import Bank (Newsweek, Sept. indust: 
11), through direct loans to their nationals 55 per 
or corporations, or from Dutch and Swiss accord 
capitalists. thirds 
One belligerent to whom outside financial Trac 
aid will be vital is Poland, recipient of 8 MM charac 
$35,000,000 Anglo-French loan last week. time w 





By strictest economy Poland has achieved 
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a balanced budget in recent years but now 
defense expenditures will completely ab- 
sorb the country’s resources. 

But even without borrowings over here, 
the Allies could buy huge quantities of 
goods in the United States because of their 
strong stocks of gold and dollar assets (di- 
rect investments, securities, and bank bal- 
ances). According to a study made last 
July by the Institute of International 
Finance of New York University, England 
in March had gold holdings and dollar as- 
sets of $5,226,000,000, while France had 
¢3,345,000,000. Last week Great Britain 
gave dramatic evidence of the importance 
attached to this potential purchasing pow- 
er by transferring the Bank of England’s 
$1,136,800,000 gold reserve to the Ex- 
change Equalization Fund (which would 
buy the foreign exchange for war pur- 
chases) , leaving British currency on a 
“managed” basis with no visible gold back- 





oe 











Acme ing. 
With negligible gold and foreign invest- 
ments, and with ruined credit, Germany is 
the apparently out of the picture as far as 
estic overseas buying of war supplies goes, 
im- wholly apart from the threat of a complete 


blockade. Possibly she will arrange bar- 
ter deals in the Balkans or exchange 
credits for raw materials with her new 
Soviet friends. 
For all nations, war requirements that 
‘ily cannot be purchased abroad must be pro- 
, duced at home—and paid for either by 
taxes on income or by government borrow- 
ings, part of which represent absorption of 


few savings and part inflationary creation of 
wrted hank credit. Before this year Great Britain 
‘The took one-fifth of her national income in 
t be- taxes, France took one-quarter, and Ger- 
cal many up to 30 per cent, or nearly a third. 
ad of Reports last week told of a 50 per cent in- 
cur- come-tax increase in the Reich, and added 
d to 4 to 15 per cent war taxes in France. 
s do Yet it is evident that regardless of al- 
wcern ready huge public debts, the belligerents 
rents will have to resort to heavy and potentially 
inflationary borrowings. In spite of recent 
ir i heavy tax increases in Great Britain, for 
ant 7% example, revenues this fiscal year will not 
trals. meet half the estimated governmental ex- 
tries penditures. On Saturday the British Treas- 
cred- ury announced the earmarking of a $2,- 


lance 500,000,000 credit “for efficient prosecu- 

tion of any war in which His Majesty may 
lay a be engaged and for maintaining supplies 
Wat, HM and services essential to the life of the 
000; Hi community.” 





h ac: In this connection Dr. Fritz Sternberg, 
John- Hi German economist writing in the United 
ns (0 M States Infantry Journal, cites responsible 
Allies HJ Reich sources to indicate that the Hitler 
d the war economy through taxes plus loans and 
= industrial “mobilization” already absorbs 
ona Hm per cent of the national income—and, 
Swiss according to World War experience, two- 

J thirds is the “maximum attainable figure.” 
er Traditionally, a wartime economy— 


characterized by boom production at a 


week: Hi time when most able-bodied male workers 


lieved 














Dont work 





L. wasn’t how hard you 
worked, but how much you got done 
that made you successful. Then why 
not cut down your work now? Waste 
motion. The 8 minutes it takes you 
to get rid of a routine matter that 
requires only 3 seconds of your 
thinking. 

The secret is to let the Ediphone 
knock that 8 minute “doing time” 
down to a fraction. Things. won’t 
jam up in your mind. Memoranda, 
dates, new ideas, personal notes, 
letters, instructions—the Ediphone 
takes them off your mind as quickly 


as they’re born. 


Ediphone Voice Writing is not just 


so hard 





a new way to write letters. It’s a new 
short-cut between you and the whole 
world. Always at your elbow —easy 
to use as the telephone! It brings 
your secretary’s ear into your office 
—yet lets her do her job without 
interruption, instead of running 


around like a bell-hop. 


There’s a lot to this idea of work- 
ing less and getting more done. It’s 
worth asking for the booklet “Don’t 
Work So Hard”. Telephone the Edi- 
phone (your city) or write to Dept. 
W9, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J. In Canada, Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., 


Toronto. 


SAY IT TO THE 


Pp 


Edi 


EDISON 


hone 


OILrCEWRITER 
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are in the fighting forces—shoots up wages 
and prices, particularly under the influence 
of the accompanying credit expansion. 
With her war production already going al- 
most at full blast, Germany has so far 
found a way to check the inflationary spiral 
through the strictest control of every seg- 
ment of the nation’s life. 

The democracies are increasingly adopt- 
ing this newest way of “paying for” a war: 
conversion of the populace into a closely 
regimented working and fighting army. 
France, ruled by decree, has been steadily 
tightening her controls over labor and 
finance alike. Last week, in Great Britain 
the government took over transportation 
agencies and essential industries and 
planned a food-rationing system—the lat- 
ter not so much to prevent a shortage as to 
keep prices in line. 





Significance 

While the World War was financed large- 
ly by foreign and internal borrowings fol- 
lowed by an inflation and ultimate repudia- 
tion, all the belligerents in the present con- 
flict are levying much heavier taxes and 
will exert increasingly rigid “totalitarian” 
controls to prevent wages, prices, and 
profits from running away—with what suc- 
cess no one can guess. 

This means tremendous sacrifices from 
the citizens and simple ability to “take it” 
becomes a major issue. Germany’s ex- 
perience in managing such controls may 
therefore offset to some extent her great 
deficiencies in buying power and raw ma- 
terials. But there is one great imponder- 
able: how much longer can the German 
people “take it?” 











Labor Notes 


Employers cannot refuse to hire a work- 
er because of his past union affiliations, 
the National Labor Relations Board de- 
cided. Moreover, if they do so, according 
to its ruling in the Waumbec Mills, Inc. 
(Manchester, N.H.) case, the worker must 
be offered a job with remedial back pay— 
the difference between what he actually 
earned and what he would have been paid 
by the company, had he been hired as of 
the date of refusal. A similar contention 
by a trial examiner last year (not upheld 
by the board then) occasioned numerous 
criticisms, both serious and humorous, that 
corporations might be swamped with back- 
pay demands from all workers it was un- 
able to employ. 


{The United Shoe Workers (C.1.0.) ap- 
pealed to the Department of Labor to re- 
voke a permit granted the Bata Shoe Co. 
of Zlin, Moravia, to bring 100 Czech work- 
ers to this country to serve as instructors 
at the company’s new Belcamp, Md., plant. 
Immigration officials contended the tem- 
porary permit had been issued because 
Czech shoe-production methods differed 
from those in the United States, a claim 
disputed by the union. 


§ A parts shortage caused by the strike at 
the South Bend, Ind., plant of the Bendix 
Products Corp. threw 10,000 employes of 
the Packard plant in Detroit out of work. 
Two days later, the Nash plants at Mil- 
waukee and Kenosha, Wis., closed for the 
same reason. Operations were resumed this 
week after the Bendix strikers, who be- 
long to the C.1.0. faction of the United 


Camera Features 


Boysen’s toys—simple lines teach appreciation of good design 
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Automobile Workers, obtained a year’s 
contract embodying vacation and seniority 
privileges, but not the union shop they 
originally sought. : 


4] Elisha H. Waterman, executive vice 
president of the L. E. Waterman (o, 
(fountain pens), was assaulted when he 
helped “loyal” employes of the firm’s New. 
ark, N.J., plant through a picket line las 
Wednesday. He blamed James Bianchi, ay 
official of the United Rubber Workers, fo, 
the attack. Bianchi and fifteen of the 
pickets, including William J. Carney, r. 
gional director of the C.1.0. in New Jer. 
sey, were arrested, then released in cys. 
tody of their counsel. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Auto Price Cuts 


The reductions in 1940 automobik 
prices (Newsweek, Aug. 21) continued 
Buick cut prices $17 to $281 on nine of its 
new models, establishing an over-all range 
from $895 for the 121-inch wheel bas 
Series 40 special business coupé to $2,199 
for the 140-inch wheel base Series 90 Lim- 
ited limousine. Nash announced reductions 
of $20 to $50. Willys-Overland set a base 
price of $495 for its Speedway coupé— 
$65 less than last year—with other models 
ranging up to $620 for the de luxe sedan. 


War Repercussions 


Urgent cablegrams requesting flour, 
shortening, and sugar were received by the 
Doughnut Corp. of America from its affi- 
iate, the British Doughnut Co., which was 
hard pressed filling the demand for dough- 
nuts from English Tommies . . . The Fif- 
teenth International Congress of Arcii- 
tects, which was to have been held in 
Washington, D.C., Sept. 24 to 30, was in- 
definitely postponed because of “the 
course of events in Europe” . . . On Sept. 
5 the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. handled 155,498 long-distance tele- 
phone calls—largest number on record— 
in fourteen long-distance offices in the East 
and Midwest . . . Heavy stock-up sales 
of Scotch whisky were reported, especial- 
ly by New York and Cincinnati stores ... 
Reich food officials announced that hur 
dreds of varieties of German sausages 
would be replaced, beginning Sept. 11, by 
a single type of “consolidated sausage.” 


Boysen Toys 


Playthings designed by Kay Boyset, | 


reputedly Europe’s largest toy manufac- 
turer, are currently on display in the Dat- 
ish pavilion of the New York World’s Fair. 
A native of Denmark and formerly a si 
versmith, Boysen makes his small figures 
of unpainted maple or beechwood, believ- 
ing that a child’s imagination is the best 
coloring for toys. He employs simple, 
tistic lines to give youngsters an early ap 
preciation of good design, and his aute 
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mobiles and trains are formed of blocks so 
that different types of cars can be made 
on one undercarriage—a lesson in coordi- 
nation for juvenile brains and fingers. In 
Copenhagen last year, 20,600 people 
crowded into the Royal Art Museum to 
view an exhibition of Boysen’s toys. 


Cotton Outlook 

Addressing an international conference 
in Washington, called for the purpose of 
discussing the world cotton surplus, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace told dele- 
gates from ten countries that the Euro- 
pean war would aggravate and not relieve 
the situation, because “any increased use 
of cotton for military purposes . . . will 
be much more than offset by decreased use 
for ordinary purposes.” Despite his pessi- 
mism, cotton prices soared and October 
futures on the New York Cotton Exchange 
reached the highest level since August 
1937. Later the market dropped when the 
government estimated the 1939 crop at 
12,380,000 bales, an increase of 968,000 
from its August forecast, and placed the 
yield per acre at 244.7 pounds—the high- 
est on record, except for 1937. 


Personnel 

H. S. Daniels was promoted from vice 
president in charge of sales to vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Union Bag 
& Paper Corp. . . . George Harrison 
Phelps, formerly head of a Detroit ad- 
vertising agency and lately a partner in 
Fenner & Beane, has opened his own 
offices in New York as public-relations 
counselor. 


Business Notes 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., an- 
nounced plans for a new $1,000,000 fac- 
tory to be erected in St. Marys, Ohio, for 
production of mechanical rubber goods 
... The Eastern railroads announced new 
reductions in round-trip Pullman and 
coach fares to stimulate travel to the New 
York World’s Fair. The new schedules are 
25 to 40 per cent cheaper than the lower 
rates posted last June . . . The Temporary 
National Economic Committee concluded 
its study of industrial life insurance and 
turned this week to a consideration of fi- 
nancial operations of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. 


Trends 


Steel ingot production this week jumped 
116 points to 70.2 per cent of capacity, 
the highest level since Sept. 27, 1937. 


Automobile production increased last 
week by 2,625 units over the previous 
week to a total of 26,865 in spite of a 
darts strike and Labor Day. 


Freight carloadings for the week ended 
Sept. 2 showed a contraseasonal gain of 
48 per cent over the previous week and 


at 721,748 were the highest since the 1938 


® Week of Oct. 15. 









"VIM"... New Twelve Metre Yacht Designed for 
Harold Vanderbilt by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 


is YOUR LEPTR 


a consistent winner 7 


1 | 


s 






When Sparkman & Stephens design a yacht, they design a winner. 
Harold Vanderbilt’s “vim; just returning from a successful season 
in English waters...“EDLU I1;’ winner of the Cape May race... 
“GOOSE; this year’s Prince of Wales Trophy winner. 


And when Sparkman & Stephens designed a letterhead, they 
chose another winner...STRATHMORE BOND! Chose it because it ex- 
presses their prestige and leadership in the yachting world. 


You, too, want your letterhead to be a consistent business winner 
.-.and Strathmore Paper can make it so for only a fractional differ- 
ence in cost. When you write a letter on STRATHMORE BOND, it costs 
less than 1% more than the same letter written on the cheapest 
paper you might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, as fine a 
paper as can be made, it costs only 2.9% more. Such extra effective- 
ness, for so little cost difference, is sound business economy. 

* * * 
THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all 
the ways in which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives 
all the appearance factors important to your business. Write on 


your business letterhead for this check list. Dept. NW6,STRATH- 
MORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSE'TS, 


STRATHMORE oz 














WH | ADDRESSING 


MACHINE OWNERS 
ARE DISCARDING 
METAL ADDRESS PLATES 


The savings 
accomplished 
by the change 
from metal 
address plates 
to Elliott Ad- 
dress Cards 
will some- 
times pay for 
the change in 
one year. This book will be 
mailed free if requested on 
your business letterhead. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 
131-A Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





ADDRESSING MACHINES 




















This Coupon 
Is For YOU 


. .. to subscribe to News- 
week if you are not al- 
ready a subscriber! 








. to renew your sub- 
scription if it is about to 
expire! 


® 
Send me Newsweek for 
1 year $4 () 2 years $6 (1) 


and bill me later. 


Name 





Address 





939 





This is a new (] renewal [7] subscription 
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Tie-up of Allied Warplanes 
Won’t Hamper U.S. Plants 


Frightened by the swift growth of the 
German Air Force while their own fac- 
tories struggled to get on a mass-produc- 
tion basis, Great Britian and France late 
last year began placing warplane and 
engine orders with big American manu- 
facturers. Up to July 31 this year, the 
two nations had received export munitions 
licenses (mostly for aircraft) totaling 
$121,432,419 for an estimated 1,450 
planes. 

Last week, President Roosevelt’s Neu- 
trality Law proclamation embargoing fur- 
ther warplane exports caught the factories 
concerned with many contracted planes 
either on the assembly line or waiting 
delivery. Expecting the embargo, manu- 
facturers at the last minute had hurried 
as many planes as possible to Canada or 
rushed them aboard ships. One big Lock- 
heed attack bomber, Canada-bound from 
Burbank, Calif., was caught on the dead- 
line at Great Falls, Mont., after a mishap 
and had to be grounded. Most companies 
were guarded against loss, however, by 
embargo-protective clauses in contracts. 

How many ordered warplanes remained 
undelivered was uncertain. While aviation 
experts believed a fair estimate would be 
half of the 1,450 total, a British Embassy 
attaché in Washington said 75 per cent of 
all orders had cleared American ports. He 
added that the firms had been instructed 
to complete contracted ships for storage, 
and if the Neutrality Law was not 
amended they would be sold to neutral 
nations. Both British and French officials 
denied reports that the two nations had 



















Col. Roscoe C. Turner, Thompson Trophy winner for the third time 


exercised options on 1,500 new warplane 
and 500 engines in expectation of an early 
end of the embargo. 

The bulk of the foreign contracts had 
been placed with Southern California com. 
panies. Lockheed at Burbank had $97. 
000,000 in contracts two-thirds completed. 
The ban, however, tied up delivery of 
$9,850,000 worth of bimotored attack 
bombers (150 out of a total of 250) to 
England. Douglas at Santa Monica was 
caught with an undelivered $12,009,99) 
order for 350-mile-an-hour DB-7 attac’. 
bombers, but said production would pro- 
ceed. North American Aviation, Inc., at 
Los Angeles had $3,000,000 worth of 
BT-9B basic trainers for England and 
France uncompleted in a total order of 
$8,000,000. In Baltimore, France had 
orders for 215 bombers with the Glenn [, 
Martin Co.; in Buffalo, 200  pursuiters 
with the Curtiss-Wright Corp.; and jp 
Stratford, Conn., 40 combat ships with 
the Vought-Sikorsky Co. 

American plants do not expect dis. 
ruption of foreign business to curtail 
operations, for after they complete the 
present contracts they have enough United 
States Government and commercial orders 
on hand to keep assembly lines humming 
for months. Meantime, it is likely that new 
foreign orders will go to Canada, which 
has eleven plants equipped to build war- 
planes. 





Roscoe Turner’s Finale 


After a spectacular career of aerial 
barnstorming and stunting, Col. Roscoe C. 
Turner started copping the nation’s rich- 
est speed prizes in 1933. Decked in his 
own uniform design of sky-blue tunic and 
fancy breeches, he won the Bendix cross- 
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country race that year, then captured sec- 
ond prize in the London-Melbourne con- 
test (speed division), and took the 
Thompson Trophy, No. 1 speed cup, in 
1934. Last year he again took the Thomp- 
son award at the annual Cleveland races 
—_the only pilot to accomplish the feat 
twice. 

Last week, Turner made it a third at 
the Cleveland event. But as he stepped 
from his big aluminum Turner-Laird racer 
he told reporters and camera men: “This 
is the last time you boys will be photo- 
graphing me with the Thompson Trophy. 
I'm not going to race any more. I’m get- 
ting old [43] and this is definitely a young 
man’s game.” 

Turner, who plans to open a flying 
school in Indianapolis, averaged 282.53 
miles an hour in the event, failing to 
break his 1938 mark of 283.41 owing to 
cutting of a pylon on the second lap. 
Other finishes: Tony Levier of Monte- 
bello, Calif., second, 272.53; Earl Ortman 
of Montreal, third, 254.43. 





500 M.P.H. Wing? 


Despite the fact that airplane speeds 
have increased almost yearly since the 
Wright flight in 1903, culminating in a 
440-mile-an-hour record by Lt. Francesco 
Agello of Italy in 1934, many aeronautical 
experts have continued to doubt whether 
clips of more than 475 miles could ever be 
attained. They contend that at this ve- 
locity the liquid-like air would cause great 
heat friction and that the shock would tear 
a craft to pieces. 

But last week, scientists at the Langley 
Field laboratories of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics an- 
nounced development of a new wing type 
which they said overcame these perils and 
permitted speeds up to 500 miles an hour. 
A product of the new wind tunnels there 
(Newsweek, May 15), the wing was said 
to be one of the most secret of military in- 
ventions. Briefly, it was described as no less 
than a flying wing—without fuselage but 
with pusher-type motors, rudders, and 
ailerons all set in the 160-foot-long struc- 
ture. 





Parachute Luck 


In the military aviation fleets of the 
world, American-made parachutes are fa- 
mous as accessories for dropping infantry- 
men, spies, bombs, and machine guns, as 
well as for personal safety purposes. Last 
week, while most American manufacturers 
of warplanes and engines were upset be- 
cause of the neutrality embargo, chute 
makers were jubilant. Washington had 
ruled that these aerial contraptions were 
safety devices, not instruments of war. 
Asa result business in chute factories was 
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Curb DANDRUFF! 


it Can Be Destructive To The Hair! 


Excessive Dandruff is often the 
cause of permanent hair loss! 
Treat it seriously, as you would 
any other disease. Avoid half-way, 
“easy” measures. Combat Dandruff or 
Excessive Falling Hair with Sys- 
tematic Massage and Glover's 
Mange Medicine. Has been 
usea for over half a century 
by countless men and women. 
Persist and the result will 
speak for itself. 


Use jaa Biodiened Soap for the shampoo— 
ially compounded for use with the Medicine. 
 » rare thoroughly ; leaves the hair soft, lustrous. 


Now TWO Sizes — LARGE and SMALL 


Glover's Mange Medicine is now available 
in TWO sizes for your convenience—Large Economy 
Size, 75¢; Small Special Size, 40¢. 
At all Druggists. 
FREE! Learn how to Re 
take care of your hair. SIZE 
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‘Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Elements of Reassurance 


At this moment, Americans will do 
well to examine, with considerable skep- 
ticism, three major beliefs widely held 
throughout the country. They concern the 
importance of repealing the arms embargo 
(a misapprehension which has particularly 
affected the action of the stock market) ; 
the part that the airplane will play in de- 
termining the war in Europe; and the in- 
evitability of our being drawn into war if 
the British sea power is threatened with 
destruction. 

Unquestionably, the wild excitement 
about our arms embargo as a factor in the 
present situation has stemmed not only 
from the President’s vehement insistence 
upon its repeal, but from the equally ve- 
hement contentions of those who opposed 
its repeal just before the adjournment of 
Congress. Its importance has been vastly 
exaggerated. 

To begin with, the embargo does not ap- 
ply against all those articles and commod- 
ities which are considered contraband of 
war. Contraband of war, according to the 
British proclamation issued since the war 
began, covers almost every conceivable ma- 
terial—raw or manufactured—except, per- 
haps, liquor and perfume. Theoretically, 
the extensiveness of this definition of con- 
traband of war might involve us in much 
the same sort of wrangling that we had 
with Great Britain between 1914 and 1917. 
The arms embargo does not protect us 
against this possibility. 


S. it is necessary to understand the 
distinction between those miaterials, es- 
sential to war, which are being and will 
continue to be sold for shipment abroad 
and those materials whose export is spe- 
cifically prohibited by the terms of the 
Pittman “Peace Act.” The embargo ap- 
plies not to oil, not to wheat and not to 
scores of other war essentials. It applies to 
certain articles, such as rifles, carbines, 
machine guns, projectiles, tanks, aircraft 
and chemicals precisely defined in the 
President’s proclamation invoking the 
“Peace Act.” Its sharply limited scope will 
immediately indicate that its repeal or the 
Senate’s failure to repeal it cannot con- 
ceivably have the effect upon either the 
course of the war or our internal economy 
which those who are debating the question 
would like the public to believe. And it is 
not illogical to suppose that the President’s 
reluctance to call Congress into special ses- 
sion immediately after the outbreak of war 


expressed his realization of that fact. Con- 
gressional debate is certain to dissipate this 
one misapprehension at any rate—that re- 
peal of the present embargo will have a 
great immediate effect one way or the 
other. 

More, debate in the Senate is sure to 
clear up a number of corollaries of the 
thesis that repeal is of vital importance. 
The notion that the embargo is per se 
“unneutral” will, obviously, be among the 
first to go. There is ample historical prece- 
dent for the embargo of arms by neutral 
powers. Beyond this, it is clear that the 
embargo is part of an act whose purpose 
was less to keep us neutral, in the technical 
sense, than it was to keep us out of war. 
And finally, it will emerge that there is no 
greater danger of our involvement in war 
because of our exporting the arms, ammu- 
nition and implements of war now embar- 
goed than there is because of our export- 
ing materials as oil, which is indispensably 
and urgently necessary to the conduct of 
war by belligerents. 


|, great the Allies’ need of our 
potential production of the materials now 
embargoed would be depends, needless to 
say, upon the length of the war, the num- 
ber of nations involved and the extent to 
which the Germans can destroy the manu- 
facturing and transporting facilities of 
Britain and France by aerial bombard- 
ment. The British and the French will have 
to provide supplies for whatever allies they 
can gain and keep. Turkey has some am- 
munition-making facilities of its own, but 
not enough to supply its armies in major 
hostilities. The same goes for Rumania. 
The prospective destruction or capture of 
Polish facilities will place an additional 
burden upon the British and French. Still, 
it is known that the British and the French 
are in an immensely better position from 
an industrial point of view than they were 
in 1914. In 1914, the French immediately 
lost some of their richest industrial areas. 
And in 1914, the industries of France and 
Britain were not geared to wartime pro- 
duction of munitions and implements of 
war as they are today. 

Airplane-making facilities in France and 
Britain have been stepped up enormously 
in the past year. The Allies’ capacity is now 
supposed to be up to around 1,500 planes a 
month. Not much dependence can be 
placed upon estimates of the German capac- 
ity, but there is reason to believe that it 
might be around 5,000 a month on a three- 
shift basis. It should be noted that part of 
the German capacity has been used for the 


construction of very cheap planes and that 
it is questionable whether Germany has 
the materials to achieve her potential pro- 
duction capacity or the oil necessary to 
keep so many planes in the air. But it ap- 
pears, at present, that the Allies’ greatest 
need is for American planes, and the pres. 
sure upon Congress to make them available 
will be tremendous. 

There is a strong practical argument for 
the sale of planes to the Allies. We are now 
able to produce great numbers of fast 
bombing planes. They are said to be at 
least 75 miles an hour faster than the fast- 
est bombers in Europe. Our new attack 
bombers are supposed to be around 49 
miles an hour faster than the fastest pur- 
suit ships in Europe. Military authorities 
point out that planes become obsolescent 
almost as fast as they are turned out. 
Hence, to supply ourselves with many re- 
serve planes so long as we are not immedi- 
ately threatened is impractical. Our own 
interests, it is said, would be conserved by 
selling such planes as we are now produc- 
ing for immediate use in Europe. Their 
sale would enable our plants to develop 
and expand, thus equipping us for any 
national emergency that we might face. 

On the other hand, it must be recognized 
that the part which planes will play in the 
determination of the war has been grossly 
exaggerated. While an air force is an es- 
sential part of a military machine, there is 
no reason to believe that it is by any means 
a determining factor in a conflict. The 
damage that planes do bears but little re- 
lation to what the public has been led to 
suppose they can do. Competent observers 
of the war in Spain have concluded that, 
from a military standpoint, the plane’s 
importance was chiefly psychological and 
that it operated with diminishing effect as 
the war progressed. The old basic strategies 
of land and sea warfare have been only 
partially affected by the development of 
aerial warfare. This is an essential to 
remember in the course of the debate about 
the urgency of releasing planes for use by 
the French and British. 


But it means something more. It is 
the answer to those who urge us to precipi- 
tate action on the grounds that we cannot 
afford to permit the destruction of the 
British sea power and that such destruction 
by the German Air Force is a possibility, 
not to say a probability. The fact is that 
the British Navy was probably never more 
powerfully in command of the seas than it 
is at this moment, nor is there any reason 
to believe that any foreseeable develop- 
ments as war goes on will render it less 
potent. A ship adequately armed and free 
to move about in the sea has an enormous 
advantage over any planes attacking from 
the air. The destruction of the British 
Navy by the German Air Force is a possi- 
bility so remote that if it alone is to be the 
measure of our safety, we need have 10 
concern. 


This new 1940 Packard Super-8 One- 
Sixty is a car that makes truth sound 
like fiction! 

Imagine, if you can, a car so spirited 
and so powerful that it can zoom up 
hills that other cars simply cannot 
make in high gear, and pick up speed 
all the way to the topl 


Try to picture a giant, brand-new 
engine of 160 horsepower—the most 
powerful 8-cylinder engine in any Amer- 
ican passenger car today—that delivers 
this quiet torrent of power on an amaz- 
ingly scanty diet of gasoline. 

So scanty, in fact, that the new 
Packard Super-8 One-Sixty comes sur- 
prisingly close to equalling the gaso- 
line mileage of cars weighing hundreds 
of pounds less, and with forty to sixty 
less horsepower! 
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Model illustrated is Packard Super-8 One-Sixty Touring Seda 
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To our knowledge, never has such tre- 
mendous power been so easily con- 
trolled, either in traffic or on cross- 
country driving. Again truth sounds 
like fiction—but in one finger you have 
more than enough strength to pilot 
this great car. And for sheer comfort, 
its ride is something to marvel at! 
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“The Engineer’s Engine “— Most powerful eight-cylinder motor being 
put into any American passenger car coday ! 





With its stunning new lines, its luxuri- 
ous interior, this is a car to keep you 
on pins and needles till you own it. But 
that day needn’t be far off—for its 
price is incredibly low. Actually, this 
car sells for several hundred dollars less 
than did its predecessor, a year ago! 

So let your Packard dealer place a 

Ed Packard Super-8 One-Sixty in your 
ASK THE MAN ee hands. Drive it... 
WHO OWNS ONE Then, you'll know why we call this 
car the new Master of America’s High- 
ways—and why you've simply got to 
own one. 





The unmistakable Packard lines —refined, speed-streamed, 
more beautiful than ever. 
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